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The Rational Memory. 



By W. H. GROVES. 



The greatest room in the world is that of improvement, and that 
room is within yourself. 



" The great business of Education should be the cultivation of the 
memory, for upon this everything else depends. " 

David Kay, F. R. G. S. 



"The leading inquiry in the Art of Education," says Prof. Bain, 
"is how to strengthen the memory." 

" It is not so much the number of books you read, or the hours you 
study, as what you know and remember." 

F. N. Edbidge Green, M. D., F. R. C. S. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



It would be folly to claim absolute originality for a 
work on memory. Loisette did this and lost at it. The 
ancients stole his best ideas. His laws of Inclusion, 
Exclusion and Concurrence were only a different way 
of stating the laws announced by Aristotle. 

Much has been written upon memory, and well 
written, but many of the systems of memory have sub- 
stituted the artificial for the real. 

Some writers have excelled in treating one function 
of the memory and have ignored the other functions. 
Dr. Pick, of England, in his works on memory has 
treated admirably the law of Comparison, but stops 
there. We believe in the natural and harmonius de- 
velopment of memory, and that if the ideas presented 
in this book are carried out it will make the mind wax 
to receive and marble to retain. 
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The Rational Memory. 



CHAPTER I. 
THE BLESSINGS OF MEMORY. 

Memory is the basis of mind. Without it we could Dot 
perform any of the functions of the mind. If what we see, 
or hear, or experience was dropped immediately out of the 
mind there could be do comparison, no judgment, uo reason, 
no imagination. We would be perpetual infants. All our 
knowledge consists in what we remember, or can recall, and 
our wisdom is in its rightful use. 

Memory is the basis of all progress. Without it the 
past would be a blank, and the transaction of by-gone ages 
an impossibility. David would never have sung of God or 
John opened np the streets of heaven. Without it there 
could be no study and advancement. There wonld be no 
arsenal for reason to forge her weapons, nor arena for imagi- 
nation to win her victories. There would be no conscious- 
ness of the past, nor responsibility of the future. The 
human mind would be forever at a stand-still. 

Memory hath greater blessings than wealth. She en- 
riches not only tbe body, but the mind and spirit. No vessel 
ever carried cargo so- precious. Bhe preserves the past and 
makes civilization possible. She is a phonograph into which 
are received the messages of God and man, and which may 
be repeated as the operator willeth. She is a camera which 
photographs the scenes of nature and life and which may be 
reviewed at will and pleasure. She bundles np mountains 
and oceans and carries tbem whither she pleases. She is 
tbe treasury of knowledge, and garuers up facts which the 
orator hurls as thunderbolts and the statesman pores over to 
find a safe passage for the ship of state. 

Memory is the benefactor of the race. She lingers with 
gentle step about the pathway of mortals, and brings back to 
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8 THE RATIONAL MEMORY. 

consciousness and enjoyment the friendships of childhood 
and the scenes of former days. She always stands ready to 
minister to onr usefulness and pleasure. 

Memory is a faithful recorder. When a mother loses 
her child, it always remains a child to her; she expects to 
meet it again as a child. 

Memory has also the power to resurrect, to open the 
graves of the past and let the dead transgressor walk forth. 
John the Baptist lives again to Herod. 

Any thought which we may have had may be called up 
at any time by the power of the mind. The excitement of 
the hour may canse our whole former life to pass before ns 
with all the vividness of first impression. No influence is 
ever lost. Abel yet liveth. Fanl is not dead. 

While memory mirrors the past, it still performs a bene- 
ficent work with respect to the unpleasant. It asBauges our 
grief. It softens our asperities. It lessens our enmity. It 
heals our wounds and effaces the unwelcome. Memory is a 
Paradise from which neither adversity nor death itself can 
drive us. It likens us to God, for He never forgets. It will 
act with greatly increased power when we are no more tram- 
meled by the flesh. It is therefore the highest duty of man 
to cultivate this faculty, which affects so greatly his present 
and future. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE FACULTY OF MEHOBT. 

Memory is not so much a faculty as it is a function of 
all the faculties. There is a memory iii all the organs of the 
body. Memory is often restricted — for instance, to memory 
of words. But an idiot may excel here. There is also a 
memory for ideas, place, form, time, tune, &c. One remem- 
bers reasons better than anything else, another is deficient 
here. One has. large memory of form, makes a mental 
picture of all that he sees. It is said of Guvier that he 
never forgot the shape of any object be had once seen. 
Another man failed to recognize his brother and sister, said 
he would not like to identify his wife in a court of law. 

One man haa a good memory for numbers, another has 
not. George Combe studied mathematics for seven years 
but could never master the multiplication table. 

The cultivation of memory, therefore, is not simply the 
culture of one faculty, bat the harmonious development of 
all the faculties. 

A good memory is the characteristic of great men. 
Locke said a man who had a poor memory was stnpid and 
dull. Qnintilian called memory the measure of genins. 
Milton's memory, like his poetry has been rarely excelled. 
Bacon, of whom Macanlay said, "that he probably had the 
most imperial mind of any man that lived," had a remark- 
able memory. Macaulay himself, who wrote for immortality, 
con Id repeat many books with ease. 

Webster, Clay and Calhoun were as celebrated for their 
memories as their oratory. Sir Walter Scott, whose works 
changed the reading of humanity, could repeat long poems 
after bearing them read only once. 

Pascal, the saint and savant of France, knew the Bible 
by heart and could repeat any verse without hesitation. 
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Gibbon and Carlyle, both eminent historians, carried 
their library in their heads. Sir Wi, Gladstone, the genius 
of the 19th century, is said to have torn the heart out of 
more books than any of his contemporaries. Cardinal Me/-- 
zofanti, Max Mtiller and Elihu Burritt had the languages of 
the world at their finger-ends. The list might be indefinitely 
continued. Dugald Stewart said he did not know a person 
eminently distinguished who did not have a good memory. 

Retaining and recalling knowledge is not one and the 
same thing. Some who know cannot tell what they know. 
They are walking encyclopedias, but not talking encyclo- 
pedias. Some see and hear things bat once and never forget. 

It is not what we pat into oar mind, but how we put it 
there, that determines the ability to recall and use knowl 
edge at will. An idea comes to the mind, whether it shall 
enter depends upon the state of the mind. If the mind is 
preoccupied the idea will vanish. If the mind is attentive 
the idea will enter — but it will not remain unless it associ- 
ates itself with some other idea in the mind. When one of 
these ideas is recalled it will suggest the other. The facility 
or difficulty with which they can be recalled depends upon 
the vividness of first impressions. 

The memory has a two-fold power, the power to retain 
ideas, and the power to recall ideas. 

Ideas are best fixed in the memory by Concentration, 
Association and -Classification. 

The faculty of recalling ideas is best established through 
Interest, Determination, Review, Meditation, and the culture 
of the Subjective Memory. 
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CHAPTER III. 
OOKOENTBATION. 



Concentration is the fixing of the mind upon some oue 
idea or subject to the exclusion of everything else. It en- 
ables the stenographer, amid noise and confusion, to be 
oblivious of everything else save the taking down accurately 
the speech which he hears. It enables the leader to detect 
the slightest discord in the singing of any member of the 
choir. 

Man was not made to do two things at once. He who 
can concentrate all the powers of his mind upon one thing 
has found the Philosopher's stone. 

It would be difficult to overstate the value of concen- 
tration. " In the power of fixing the attention lies the most 
preclons of the intellectual habits." — Locke. " It is the one 
habit, perhaps more than any other, that forms the safeguard 
for intellectual progress." — Fitch. " Perfect concentration 
is the royal road to blessedness." — W. J. Colville. 

Concentration grips and retains knowledge. It makes 
permanent the mental possession. It is the germ of genius. 
It is that which distinguishes men who succeed from those 
who fail. It is the capacity for hard work. It holds before 
the mind a subject tin til it holds the mind and leads to noble 
action. 

But it is not every one who can concentrate their 
thoughts upou a given subject. The mind wanders to the 
pleasure of the day or the plans of the morrow, or they can- 
not follow a consecutive train of thought. 

How then cart concentration be secured 1 

By bringing the thoughts under the control of the will. 
The mind acts voluntary or involuntary. When it acts in- 
voluntary it is at the mercy of enemies. When it acts 
voluntary it is master of the situation. We can select our 
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thoughts as well as our company. One is as much a duty as 
the other. We mast not allow any obtruding thoughts. 
When they present themselves we can show them no quarter. 
This may require special effort at first, but daily resolution 
will produce revolution. 

Concentration should be through the appropriate chan- 
nel. Concentration may be through the. channel of seeing 
or hearing — or through any of the senses or faculties, or 
through the combination of them. For instance, we may 
read Paul's address at Mars' hill. We may concentrate our 
mind upon the mere words, the form of the letters and the 
sound of the words, as many do; or we may concentrate onr 
mind upon the thought the words represent or suggest; the 
temples which crowned the hill, the altar with the strange 
inscription, the eager crowd who hung upon the words of the 
Apostle, and the moral import of the language used. 

Concentration upon the mere words weakens the intel- 
lect, but concentration upon the thoughts, through the im- 
agination and judgment, improves and expands the mind. 
We should never read a sentence without seeing mentally 
that for which the sentence stands. This kind of reading 
and studying does away with drudgery and leads to inspi- 
ration and improvement. 

Mental stimulus is necessary to concentration. If the 
mind is languid the body is inert, and the commonest duties 
are dreaded. If you take a walk with no object in view 
there is no exhilaration, bnt if you love flowers or nature or 
have some one with you whom you especially love, yonr 
limbs bound with strength. Soldiers find their marching 
depressing or uplifting according to their mental stimulus. 

The French on their retreat from Moscow lost heart and 
dragged themselves along — but when they heard the Bnssian 
guns and saw the gleaming bayonet in the rear they were 
themselves again. Their courage revived and they beat 
back their enemy. 

Mental and moral stimulus has made heroes in fires and 
battles and perils — has given to the body an almost super- 
human strength, and to the mind a power which seemed im- 
possible. There mast be a mental stimulus if we read or 
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study aright. If we take in the news of the day, or the con. 
tents of a book passively, there will be no absorption of 
knowledge. But if there is a mental stimulus — if we read 
with a purpose-— thinking while we read and after we read — 
there will be marvelous progress. 

There mast be mental stimulus for concentration. Bead 
and study, therefore, with a purpose. Think of the good 
you owe to yourself, your fellow-man, your Maker by the 
right exercise of yonr faculties. Put passion beneath your 
feet, make an ally of the Universe for progress. 

Concentration abhors abrupt changes. We should 
master a subject as we proceed, and go home like the bee 
laden with treasure. The prince of intellects said, " Better 
digest a page than devour a volume." Concentration should 
make thoroughness an ally. 

Concentration requires practice. We can concentrate 
where we are interested. Many who cannot think intently 
upon books, can upon their business, for their heart is there. 
We can concentrate upon whatever we love, but we should 
cultivate the mind to concentrate not only in particular cases 
but in every ease where it is necessary. - This can be done 
through the law of habit. What is done to-day is easier to- 
morrow. What is neglected to-day is harder to-morrow. 

If we observe carelessly and read listlessly we will form 
habits of inattention and be on the down grade Intellectually, 
but that which is painful at first becomes less and less so by 
repetition, until at length it becomes a positive pleasure. 

We should practice concentration until it becomes a 
habit, then the mind will take hold of any subject and be at 
home in it. 

A vivid first impression is a lasting impression; Hence, 
all writers upon memory insist upon having a vivid first im- 
pression in order to make a permanent Impression. Concen- 
tration more than anything else gives a vivid first impression. 
For when we first examine a subject, curiosity is excited and 
it photographs itself indelibly upon our memory. 

Practice makes dull hearing acute, and a careless ob- 
server a close observer, and a mediocre a marvel. 

PRACTICE I PRACTICE 1 PRACTICE I 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OUTWARD CONCENTRATION, OE OBSERVATION. 

I know of no habit more worthy of zealous cultivation 
than the habit of close and attentive observation. — Mauev. 

The more I think of it, I find this conclusion more im 
pressed upon me, that the greatest thing a human soul ever 
does in this world is to see something, and tell what it saw 
it] a plain way. Hundreds of people can talk to one who 
thinks, bat thousands can think to one who can see. — Buskin. 

The eyes of a mau are of no use without the observing 
power. — Paxton Hood. 

Bacon broke the spell of enchantment by the publication 
of his Novum Oi'gauou Seieiitiarum — and delivered the 
world from an intellectual bondage of two thousand years. 
Goethe says, " He drew a sponge over the table of human 
knowledge." Bacon's method was the establishment of 
general truths by an induction of facts through the observ- 
ation of nature.— Hon. J amiss 1). Green. 

Observation gathers the materials which memory stores 
and utilizes. "This faculty is primarily the most important 
in regard to the memory. A thing must be observed before it 
can be remembered." 

observation. 

Observation gives us knowledge first-handed. It takes 
us back to the sources of thinking. It presents ns with facts 
from which we deduct the laws of natnre. It makes ns an 
investigator instead of a bookworm, active instead of pas- 
sive. It enables us to learn more readily and perfectly. 

It draws out the powers of our mind. It concentrates 
our attention. It develops our intellectual powers. It leads 
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us to accuracy. It gives the keenest enjoyment. Without 
it geography is pastime. The map takes us do farther than 
the crooked lines and dots upon it. Bnt if we have been 
trained to see with the material and mind's eye, the lines are 
transformed into flowing streams and the dots into living 
cities. Without observation the memory is dwarfed and the 
imagination is crushed. 

Observation can be exercised anywhere. The materials 
for its action are always at hand. Nature is greatest in the 
least. She rehearses in easy lessons the distant and dreaded. 
She plays before ns in mimic forms that which is memorable. 
The stream in front of oar door shows the laws which make 
and unmake continents. The miniature whirlwind of dust 
before our eyes is a picture of the cyclone which lays onr 
proudest cities in tbe dust. The whirlpool npou our ponds is 
a picture of the whirlpool which wrecks and engulfs navies. 
The snows which gather and accumulate and move upon oar 
hill-sides are a picture of the avalanche which buries and 
blots out towns and villages. 

To be a philosopher, we need inclination and patient 
observation and common sense more than costly apparatus. 
Tbe falling of an apple taught Newton the law of gravitation. 
The loom was born in the thoughts of Jacquard by watching 
tbe deft Angers of his wife manipulate the yarn. The twitch- 
ing of a dead frog's legs led to the discovery of galvanism 
and triumphs which will only end with the death of the race. 
The escape of steam from a tea kettle led to the discovery of 
a steam engine which has revolutionized the world. 

Franklin in his day and Edison in oars have made the 
lightening wait upon them and utilized its secrets for the 
welfare of the race. Observation has led men to revelation 
and revolution and ascendency over beast and nature. 

Observation acquaints as with God. Nature is a witness 
of God. Every star, flower and atom is a thought. They 
are stamped not only with his divinity but with his presence 
and providence. They speak of his power and unfold bis 
wisdom. If we cannot enter the college of men we can enter 
the University of God. Instructors are everywhere. The 
stars are not simply minute specks, bat mammoutb worlds, 
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" forever singing as they shine, The hand that made as is 
divine." The mountains are not simply earth and rocks 
piled np, bnt teachers of God. 

There are silver-tongned orators all around us. "There 
are sermons in stones, tongues ill trees, and good in every- 
thing." Hugh Miller and Huxley, Franklin and Faraday, 
Newton and Edison have gradnated in this University. A 
diploma may be had by patient and thoughtful observation. 
We should learn of God everywhere, from beast and bird, 
from the minute and the mam mouth, from the casual and 
the awful ; from catastrophe, contentment ; from revolution, 
resolution ; from a coffin, Immortality. 

Observation is commanded. Christ says, Consider the 
lilies. Christ not only commanded but set the example of 
observation. He was familiar with nature in all her moods 
and phases, and his sermons had for their basis what he had 
seen and heard. He had always an eye and ear for the foot- 
prints and voice of his father. We should obey the com- 
mand and imitate the example of the Christ. 

Observation is the greatest blessing to mankind. Thus 
the Natnral Sciences have been largely built up and the face 
of the world changed. Truth is the handmaid of observ- 
ation. Many see and hear so imperfectly that what they 
say cannot be relied npon. Men have been imprisoned and 
hung because the witnesses saw and heard incorrectly. 
Society has been convulsed and nations have been plunged 
into war because of misunderstanding. Newspapers upon 
mere rumors make statements that blight reputations and 
create heart- burnings. Men fear to enter public life, and 
hide their intellect under a bushel, because of the tongue of 
slander that may assail them. 

Irreparable injury is done because meu are so careless 
in their statements. "He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear," has tremendous signification, if me n could be taught 
and induced to see and bear aright the millennium would 
dawn sooner. 

The culture of observation is, as we have said, indis- 
pensable to memory. We have affixed below exercises for 
the development of observation. 
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EXERCISES IN OBSERVATION. 

Robert Hondin and son immortalized themselves in leg- 
erdemain by tbe cultivation of tbe power of observation. 
They did things which bordered on the miraculous because 
their eyes had been trained to closely observe. They would 
pass through a room, or by a shop-window, and take a mental 
census of everything they saw, and then compare notes. At 
first they observed only a few things, but finally they could 
see quickly and remember accurately everything. 

A splendid idea is to take a bird's-eye view of a room 
and its articles. Then shut your eyes and recall all you saw 
— the appearance and size of the room and articles, their 
number, nature, color, &c, the chairs, carpet, pictures, &c. 
Then compare your mental description with another observ- 
ation. At first you may not remember accurately, but 
practice and perseverance will enable you to take in at a 
glance everything yon see. You can take a mental census 
of any place you visit. 

Enumerate at night the persons and things you have 
seen through the day. Thurlow Weed made his mind " wax 
to receive and marble to retain" in this way. 

A man, who was a wonder, studied a map of the place 
he was approaching in travel. Then shut his eyes and re- 
called it. Did this for about fifteen minutes, and had it 
clearly stamped upon his memory. 

One capable of advising says, Mentally describe every 
landscape you look at, say the color is crimson, now golden. 
Thus yon can carry it away with you. 

To see with the inner eye, we must cultivate the outer 
eye. Imagination is dependent upon observation. 

To judge accurately of distance. Guess the distance 
and then verify it by actual measurement with square, rule 
or chain. 

To jndge accurately of weight, guess first, and then 
verify by weighing with scales. 

To learn colors, observe them daily as met with in 
nature and elsewhere. Samples of different kinds of colors 
studied is also helpful. 
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To ctiltivate form, familiarize yourself with different 
kinds of geometrical figures, and tfae shape of things in 
general as given us in the vegetable and mineral and animal 
world. 

The knowledge of distance, size, weight, color, form, &«., 
comes not by the study of books, but by the culture of 
observation. 

Miss Catherine Aiken, in an admirable little book, gives 
some splendid exercises for concentration. Write a column 
of words, not exceeding ten, show tfaem a few seconds, erase 
and ask pupil to write down same or synonymous. Same for 
acquiring foreign words. The table. La table. 

Unconscious counting. Draw on revolving blackboard 
circles of various numbers. E.g., Three circles in one place, 
five in another, and so on. Turn board quickly, and have 
pupils guess the numbers. 

Draw different lengths on board. Have pupils draw 
similar lengths, or as near so as possible, and then measure. 

Give a word, as Plants. Let pupils suggest similar 
words, as flowers, gardens, shrubs, vegetables. 

Bead quotations one day. Have pupils repeat them 
next day. 

Show outline map of Maine. Let children draw it, and 
compare their outline with teacher's. Same may be done 
with other States. 

Pnpils learn much more rapidly this way than any other. 

At a single reading imprint a sentence upon the mind at 
a glance. This requires attention, concentration, and will. 
The processes involved are fixing the letters On the retina, 
remembering them by appearance, and doing all this quickly. 
This method is not so much learning as it is the power of 
learning. It is as a giant compared to a dwarf with the old 
method. — Jas. P. Downs. 

The ear as well as the eye observes. It rules the world 
of sounds. Pew things are more helpful than daily reading 
aloud. That master of reading, E. Longeve, says : 

"Beading aloud gives a power of analysis which silent 
reading can never know. The eye ruus over the page, skips 
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tedious bits, glides over dangerous spots ! But the ear hears 
everything! The ear makes no cats! The ear is delicate, 
sensitive, and clairvoyant to a degree inconceivable by the 
eye. A word which glanced at, passed unnoticed, assumes 
vast proportions when read aloud." 

Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, Moody's co-laborer and suc- 
cessor, says: " Reading aloud is a great aid to concentration 
of thought." 

Dr. Rosenthal, the imperial linguist, insists that all 
study shall be aloud. And this Is considered one of the 
secrets of bis success. Be that as it may, daily reading 
aloud is a potent aid to concentration and memory culture. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THOUGHT CONCENTRATION. 



Seeing accurately with the bodily eye enables one to see 
clearly and vividly with the mind's eye. The power of form- 
ing thought-pictures in the brain, or seeing with the mind's 
eye, should follow observation, or the training of the outer 
eye, and be diligently cultivated. 

Concentrate without the exercise of muscular force. 
" The most enduring concentration is that in which the mus- 
cles are not tense ; that which is carried out with the least 
physical exhaustion." 

The following exercises are helpful : — 

Begin with, say, Prodigal son. Bead a paragraph. 
Close the eyes, and then endeavor to see the scene. What 
was the age, and the dress, and the appearance of the father; 
the elder brother, the younger son 1 What were the daily 
habits of eachf Why did the Prodigal desire to leavet 
What gave him the excuse to ask for a division of the prop- 
erty f What sort of a farm did the father have, and how 
could he so readily divide his property 1 Describe all the 
things that the boy gathered together. What was he doing 
in the few days before leaving home ! Did he go straight 
to that distant locality, where the famine arose, or did be 
stop on the way 1 How many places f What was it that no 
man gave nuto him ; was It husks or bread he fain wonld 
have eaten!— W. H. Young, Ph.D. 

Let the following beautiful landscape be sketched out in 
the mind. On a mountain, (stretched out beneath a hoary 
willow,) lay a shepherd swain, and viewed the rolling billow. 
Now review it, and see everything as it is — the mountain 
covered with trees ; the shepherd reclining under the willow 
tree, with his nock near by, some feeding and some lying 
down ; and what is he doing? Looking out upon the ocean. 
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covered with pleasure boats, vessels, &c. In this way you 
may behold with the mind's eye, the idea of the author; and 
then picture oat whatever you hear and read, and give to it 
life, habitation, and a name ; thus yon will see the thoughts, 
receive the light, and catch or draw out their latent heat; 
and having enlightened and warmed yonr own mind, yon 
will read and speak from yonr own thoughts and feelings— 
and transfer the living, breathing landscapes of yonr mind 
to others, and leave a perfect daguerreotype likeness on the 
retina of their mind's eye; yon feel and think, and therefore 
speak; and thus yon can memorize, so as not to forget; for 
yon 'will have it by heart. — Prof. Bronson, A. M. 11. D. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
SPECIAL CONCENTRATION. 



It is not difficult to concentrate upon that which is in- 
teresting. The lover finds no trouble in thinking about his 
sweetheart — or the mother in placing before her thoughts 
her child. The student of art can give his eyes to painting, 
and the student of music his ears to melody. Bat it is upon 
the nninteresting we find difficulty in concentrating our mind. 

Therefore, by practice we should acquire the habit of 
concentration, so as to be able to focus the mind upon any 
given subject or object. 

" Take an uninteresting object, such as a pencil, concen- 
ter your entire attention upon it for five minutes. Look at 
it intently; think of it; tarn it over, consider it; think of 
its uses, its object ; of the materials of which it is made ; 
the process of manufacture, etc. Think of nothing else but 
the pencil. Imagine that your chief object in life is the 
study of that pencil. Imagine that there exists nothing else 
in the world but yon and the pencil, only one world, and but 
two things in it — pencil and I. Do not let your attention 
get away from the pencil, but keep it down to its work. You 
will realize what a rebellious creature your attention is when 
yon try this exercise, but don't let him get the upper hand 
of yon. It is very tiresome to him, but it is for his own good, 
so stick to him. When you have conquered the rebellions 
attention yon will have achieved a greater victory than you 
now realize. Many a time in after life, when you need the 
closest attention npon some matter before you, you will thank 
me for putting you on to this exercise." — William Walker 
Atkinson, LL. D. 

" Pick np your book, a study in which you are the least 
interested, open to your day's lesson. Bead a paragraph, or 
a sentence. Slowly repeat the meaning to yourself. Bead 
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the next one in the same manner, until you have read between 
three aiid four hundred words. Close your book; pick up a 
pencil and piece of paper, and write it out in your own lan- 
guage. Note your weak points, and go over the same again 
until it is perfected." — Lloyd Jones, in the Development of 
Power through Concentration. 

He who can concentrate his thoughts at will can have 
peace in the midst of commotion. 

" In the busiest part of New York, a broker occnpied a 
desk in a room with six other men who bad many visitors 
constantly moving about and talking. The gentleman was 
at first so sensitive to disturbances that he accomplished 
almost nothing during business boars, and returned home 
every evening with a severe headache. One day a man of 
impressive personality and extremely calm demeanor entered 
the office, and noticing the agitated broker, smilingly said: 
'I see that you are disturbed by the noise made by your 
neighbors in the conduct of their affairs ; pardon me if I 
leave with you an infalliable receipe for peace in the midst 
of commotion : Hear only what you will to hear.' With this 
terse counsel he quietly bade the astonished listener adieu. 
After bis visitor bad departed, the nervous man felt unac- 
countably calm, and was constrained to meditate upon his 
friend's advice, and no sooner did he seek to put it into prac- 
tical use than he learned for the first time that it was his 
rightful prerogative to use unseen ear protectors as well as 
to employ his ears. Six or seven weeks elapsed before he 
saw his mysterious visitor again, and by that time he bad so 
successfully practiced the simple, though forceful injunction, 
that he had reached a point in self-control where the Babel 
of tongues about him no longer reached bis consciousness." 
— W. J. Colville. 

He who can concentrate his thoughts at will has a key 
to physical and mental improvement. He does not entertain 
the blues but gives them the go by. He has the remedy for 
worry and its kindred evils. How T By shutting off the un- 
pleasant thoughts, aud concentrating the mind upon that 
which is elevating. It says to the evil, Thou shalt not usurp 
authority 1 I am master I It substitutes the bright side for 
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the dark aide. It concentrates the thoughts upon the help- 
ful and hopeful— and relegates the unpleasant to the rear— 
and makes life a thing of joy and beauty. 

Concentration is a means of physical refreshment. To 
think upon any subject calls into play a certain set of brain 
cells. Prolonged thought fatignes these brain cells, and we 
can give them rest by calling into play a new train of thought 
aud letting the tired brain cells knock off work and recnper- 
ate. For instance, we often see this demonstrated. A man 
comes home very tired, picks up an interesting book, and 
soon feels refreshed— because be has called into exercise a 
new set of brain cells. Whenever you feel fatigued, knock 
off work along that line of thought, and let the tired brain 
cells rest, and call into play other brain cells. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ASSOCIATION. 



In the development of memory we first impress and nest 
associate. Knowledge unassociated will not stick in the 
mind. Disconnected facts have an early bnrial. Ideas mast 
marry or they will have no offspring. An idea coming into 
the mind must be linked to a proceeding idea, or vanish. 

Association is natural. It is a law of the mind. To re- 
member is not arbitrary. One thing suggests another. A 
mere command to remember does not wake up the mind, bnt 
ask a question and it will start a train of thought. For in- 
stance, What is yonr aget will recall the month and year of 
yonr birth. 

Association fixes a thought In the mind. The master 
on memory, Pick, says : 

" When we wish to fix a new thing in either onr own 
mind or a pupil's — our conscious effort should not be so much 
to impress and retain it as to connect it with something else 
already there." 

In cramming yon form few or no associations, hence 
knowledge thus gained slips away. Association is necessary 
to retention. Association recalls. Ton find it sometimes - 
difficult to remember a fact or name. Yon will it np, bnt it 
still elndes your grasp. Then the law of association begins 
her work, and lo I the forgotten fact is resurrected. 

Association grows. Can be cultivated to an extent that 
now seems impossible. Men, naturally of poor memories, 
through methodical association, have become millionaires of 
thought. Association determines the character of our mem- 
ory. Some chide themselves because their memories are not 
good along a certain line — bat it is becanse their associations 
are not along that line. He whose associations are of a 
literary character, will best remember literary facts. He 
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whose associations are of a political character, will best re- 
member political facts. Ad athlete whose memory was a 
blank on many things, was a walking encyclopedia on sports. 
He reveled there. 

Wrong associations injnre a good memory, and right 
associations revolutionize a bad memory. 

To improve our memory, we must learn the art of asso- 
ciation. 

Association rules tbe world. What we tbink about 
through tbe day, and whether those thoughts shall be im- 
proving or hurtful, depends upou association. One thing 
suggests another. A remark heard may start a train of 
thought. A faded flower may bring tears from the eye, 
because of association. A postmark may stir profoundly 
because it recalls the past. What is unbearable at first, 
becomes tolerant, if not enjoyable, by the dropping of old 
associations and the forming of new ones. Association is a 
mighty factor in the cultivation of memory. 

Link thoughts together by association and they will 
form a chain of knowledge hard to sever. Natural associa 
tion is best. Artificial association is often a pest. 

Association may be comprehended under the following 
laws 

FIRST LAW OP ASSOCIATION.— COMPREHENSION. 

Ideas are variously associated. The whole suggests the 
parts and tbe parts the whole. Tbe house suggests the parts 
of the bouse, and the parts of the house the whole. Tbe 
book suggests tbe contents and the contents, tbe book. The 
sentence suggests tbe words, and the words, the sentence. 
This is what we call the law of Comprehension. 

Things and thoughts are complex, and to be understood 
must be resolved into their parts and the relation between 
them seeu. Most of the substances of nature are complex, 
hence they need to be resolved into their parts and the rela- 
tion between them seen. Ideas are complex and need to be 
resolved into their parts and the relation between them seen. 

Things have also properties as well as parts. They are 
light, heavy, of a certain color, and these properties, to bo 
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rightly understood, must be looked at apart from and in con- 
nection with the object to which they belong. 

To learn intelligently, we most look at ooe idea at a 
time and in relation to other ideas. Dr. Garry, the Dean of 
Andover and the master of Expression, makes concentration 
upon one idea in relation to other ideas the key to right 
thinking and effective speaking. 

The best thing in LoUette is his Interrogative Analysis. 
His Correlation soon produces consternation, but his Inter 
rogative Analysis is always helpful. It is the difference 
between learning by rote and reason. 

INTERROGATIVE ANALYSIS. 

Analysis is one of the best methods for developing the 
memory. It arouses the activities of the mind. A truth 
dropped into the mind when aroused, sticks like a burr. 
Passivity is gone and the mind thinks and feels and wills. 

Interrogative Analysis if persisted in, creates the spirit of 
investigation. The mind no longer remains dormant in con 
versation — but is active and eager iu asking and answering 
questions. The world of nature is investigated. The mind 
knocks at every door for information. Interrogative Analy- 
sis cannot be too highly comineuded. 

Sentences are a series of related ideas. To insure the 
retention of ideas, get the relation of these ideas. This is 
best done through analysis. First, by asking questions and 
answering them in the words of a verse or paragraph. For 
instance, take the oft quoted verse, John 3 : 16. Who loved 
the world T God loved the world. To what extent did God. 
love the world) God so loved the world that he gave his son. 
What son did God give! God gave his only begotten son. 
For whom did God give his only begotten son t God gave 
bis only begotten son for whosoever bellevetb in him. 
Why did God give his only begotten sont God gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life. 

Secondly. Arrange your lesson in sentences. Place 
each sentence on a line by itself. Detach the verb from the 
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sentence and place it to the right-hand side of the sentence 
as in the following exercise prepared by Francois Gouiii. 

THE LION AND THE GNAT (La Fontaine). 

THE OUTRAGE AND THE DUEL. 

— "Be off, thon paltry insect, thou excrement be off 

of the earth." 

It was in these words that the lion spoke one spoke 

day to the gnat. 

The gnat declared war against Mm ; declared 

" Tliiokest thon," said he, — thinkext thou 

"that thy title of king affrights me, affrights 

or even disquiets me? disquiets 

An ox is more powerful than art thon, is powerful 

and I can lead it whither my fancy pleases." can lead 

— Hardly had he finished these words had finished 

than he himself sounded the charge, sounded 

and became both herald and challenger. became 

At first he keeps a safe distance, keeps 

then, taking his time, taking 

dashes at the lion's neck, dashes 

and drives him nearly mad. drives 

The quadruped foams at the mouth, foams 

and his eye glitters ; glitters 

he roars. roars 

All hide, hide 

and qnake iu the neighbourhood, quake 

and this universal alarm is the work of a gnat, is the work 

— The miserable wretch of a fly harasses bim harrasses 

in a hundred places, 

stings him sometimes on the spine, sometimes stings 

on the nose, 

sometimes creeps np hts nostrils. creeps 

His rage then rises to the utmost. rises 
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Picture the verb which is the soul of the sentence. See 
its meaning with the mind's eye. 

Ask a question which will bring out the relations of the 
sentence to the verb. 

Compare each verb with proceeding verb, and each sen- 
tence with proceeding sentence. 

Cover the text, and go through the whole of the lesson 
with the sole aid of the verbs written to the right side of 
the page. 

If yon fail to recall a sentence, observe again the rela- 
tion of the sentence to the verb. 

Practice makes perfect. This method teaches yon to 
think and to grave the ideas, and if necessary the words of 
an author upon your mind. It is Imperial. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
SECOND LAW OF ASSOCIATION. — COMPARISON. 

Comparison bridges the gulf of thought. After we have 
seen with the mind's eye we must compare with the mind's 
knowledge. 

Everything has its properties or qualities, as locality, 
time, shape, color, numbers, &c. These properties may be 
compared as to their likeness and dissimilarity. 

We come to a new place. We naturally compare it with 
a place we are familiar with. We read of an event, we ask 
when it happened, and compare it with some event already 
known. The epochs of history, of our experience, and the 
periods of nature furnish us with a basis of comparison. 

Things differ in shape. Every form has something in 
its outline or make up, to distinguish it from something else. 
Hence there can be a comparison of form. Things also dif- 
fer as to color and number. These can be compared. 

An impression is made by concentration. The impres- 
sion is strengthened by comparison. For to compare two 
things we must pay equal attention to both — noting the 
resemblances and differences, and thus the impression is 
strengthened — so when one of the ideas is recalled, the other 
will be recalled with it. 

In comparison we must follow the great law of the mind 
recognized and reiterated by the masters. Start feum 
THE XNOWN AND COMPARE THE UNKNOWN WITH IT, 

Compare only two ideas at a time. If yon compare over 
two ideas at a time it distracts and weakens the mind. 

Pick, whose Memory System has won golden opinions 
from College and University professors, bases his system 
upon Comparison. He says: "All I have shown was to im- 
press on your mind that comparison is the best means to 
facilitate remembrance, if we start from the known and if 
we concentrate our attention to as few ideas as possible at 
the time." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

COMPAEISON AS TO PLACE. 
"How we delight to build our recollections upon some 
basis of reality — a place, a county, a local habitation." — 
Washington Irving. 

Out thoughts are localized. Have for their basis some 
place in space, either leal or imaginary. 

Association hallows a place. The old homestead is more 
sacred to ns than Westminster Abbey. The stream where 
we played in childhood has more of inspiration to ns than 
the Ganges. The witchery of oar own soft bine sky is more to 
us than the sunny skies of Italy. The mountains where we 
have lived are more of a school and cathedral to us than the 
imposing structures of other lands. The flowers and woods 
of our own country throw over us an enchantment that can- 
not be equaled by a visit elsewhere. 

How can the faculty of locality be best developed 1 

First. Through the senses. We must observe. We 
must be familiar with the points of the compass. We must 
take note of the street or road we travel. We most scan 
the surface of nature, her valleys and hills and mountains 
We must listen to her teachings. We must study the sea. 
sons and the constant varying colors from the blush of Spring 
to the hush of Winter. When we visit unfamiliar places we 
must locate prominent objects. If in New York, the Grand 
Central Depot, &c. If in the country, some tall tree or 
prominent hill or house. At night we should make a map 
of what we have seen. Locate as definitely as possible every 
place and object that has come under our mental inspection. 
We should describe to ourselves, or better still to others, the 
day's travel. 

Second. Through the imagination. We have only 
seen bnt a small part of the earth. How shall we know and 
become familiar with that we have not seen ! By translating 
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the unseen into the seen. By judging of the unknown by the 
known. The stream which flows by the roadside illustrates 
the same laws that regulate the Mississippi. The pond is a 
miniature ocean. The hill approaches a Himalaya. 

The imagination makes the invisible, visible, and the 
unknown, known. It assimilates, harmonies, and utilizes the 
knowledge that comes through the senses, and becomes an 
interpreter of what we have not seen and heard. 

Imagination is eyes to the map. Words are not worth 
the snap of your finger, which do not stand for something. 
So a map is comparatively nseless which does not carry the 
mind beyond the dots and lines upon it. Whenever we stndy 
a river npon the map, it ought to pnt before the mind some 
river we have seen. In short, everything upon the map 
ought to recall and place before ns vividly that which it 
symbolizes. 

Comparison is a great factor in the development of lo- 
cality. Logical comparison is best. For instance, suppose 
South America is the lesson — better to study it as a whole, 
afterwards in its parts. The structure of South America, in 
fact of every continent, largely determines a host of other 
things, the drainage, soil, climate, occupation of men, shelter, 
food, &c. 

The structure of Now England has made it a nation of 
mariners and maunfactnries. The structure of any country 
is the key to the mineral, vegetable and animal life found 
there, and the pursuits of the people. The study of the 
structure of any country and its consequent influence, is far 
more profitable and pleasurable than the study of a con- 
glomerated mass of facts. 

An individual fact in geography should be studied iu 
connection with another individual fact. For instance, the 
study of the height of White Mountains may be compared 
with the height of Black Mountain. The white race is su- 
perior to the black race, but the Black mountain is superior 
to the White mountain, being four hundred feet higher. 

Other mountains may be compared as to their height. 
Mount Blanc, the loftiest mountain of Europe, with Mount 
t. Elias of North America, Mount Sorato of South America, 
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Mount Everest of Asia — each the loftiest mountain in its 
respective country. 

Facts may be compared in any particular, as to their 
resemblance or contrast, but we should take care not to glut 
the mind with trivial facts or comparisons. What is of im- 
portance and interest to us may not be to another. The 
comparisons we institute should therefore be of importance 
and interest to ns, and made with intelligence and en- 
thusiasm — thus our memory will become quick to grasp and 
retain. 

A most useful exercise for any student of geography, is 
to locate himself in a particular place, say New York, and 
judge of the direction and distance of other leading places 
from it. We may first do this with the map before us, and 
then with the map removed. If our memory fails us, we can 
again consult the map. 

The next day we can locate ourselves at some other place 
and judge of the direction aud distance of leading places to 
it. The direction we can see with the eye. The distance we 
can learn by using the scale of miles in any map. This 
practice continued in for a time will make us interested in 
and familiar with the name, location, direction and distance 
of places — inspire us with a desire to know their history. In 
short, it will make us ubiquitous. We can stand in our home 
and see with the mind's eye across continents and oceans. 
We can wander by the banks of the old Tiber. We can 
enter the Eternal City — walk its streets and commune with 
its scholars and statesmen. 

The king of teachers, Francis W. Parker, said that 
"Geography was the open door to all the sciences." With 
proper instruction it becomes as interesting as an Arabian 
Tale, and useful beyond conception. To some it is a dry 
study, but it need be no more dry than the ocean is dry. To 
some it is simply a long list of names, but from them, like 
morning mist it will soon vanish. The senses and imagi- 
nation must see nature's form, facts and laws. 

We can travel to more purpose than the Wandering Jew. 
We can ascend the mono tain and witness the birth of rivers. 
We can see the mountains poise above themselves the clouds, 
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dissolve tUein into water and send it down her sides to 
form rivers and feed the ocean. 

We can wander down the mountain sides and along her 
river banks, and into the Interior. We can see the distribu- 
tion of mineral, vegetable and animal life. We can see the 
handwriting of God npon the rocks, and thus form an ac- 
quaintance with geology. We can study the flower and fern 
and get a knowledge of botany. We can observe and reflect 
upon the animals we see, and thus get a knowledge of natural 
history. We can acquaint ourselves with our brethren and 
the lives of the great, and their history. We can study the 
motions of the earth and be led up to astronomy. We can And 
in geography the gateway to all the sciences. To know the 
world is to know the house we live in. " To know the world 
is to love the world," and be better fitted to step heavenward. 
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CHAPTER X. 
COMPARISON AS TO TIME. 



Thoughts are suggested by the time they occurred. 

Some are proficient in dates, but most are deficient. 
Yet practice will develop this faculty. Various methods 
may be employed. 

First, wo have the visualizing method. To memorize a 
number, visualize it. See it in the mind's eye. Imagine it 
written upon a blackboard or slate, and that you are looking 
upon it. Thus one who had Lyman's Historical Chart, trans- 
ferred the dates upon it to the tablet of his mind. Figures, 
like pictures, may be photographed upon the brain. 

Try it. Practice makes perfect. 

Some who deal largely in abstract ideas are likely to 
starve the visualizing faculty — but it can be wonderfully 
developed by education. When any scene flashes* itself upon 
the eye, hold it there for a time and study it. A good prac- 
tice when you have looked upon anything interesting, is to 
close your eyes and see It with your mind's eye. The image 
may be indistinct at first, but by practice it will assume 
vividness. 

In the comparison of dates link the unknown with the 
known. Associate the unfamiliar with the familiar when- 
ever possible. Thus, the death of Napoleon, 1821, may be 
associated with the age a young man attains his majority, 
viz.: 21. Gen. Grant's birthday, 1822, may be associated 
with Gen. Washington's birthday, February 22. The cir- 
cumference of the earth, 25000 miles, may be associated 
with December 25 — Christmas day. 

A good way to memorize a number is also to note care- 
fully the relation which the figures forming the number bear 
to each other. 

One figure may be repeated — 55. Tacitus born. 
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One figure may occur three times. — 1606. Great Loudon 
Fire. 

Figures may read backwards and forwards the same. — 
1441. Printing invented. 

Figures in pairs may be identical. — 1212. Children's 
Crusade. 

Fignres in pairs may be reversed. — 1651. Fenelon bom. 
1561. Bacon born. 

Figures in pairs may advance in order. — 1819. Buskin 
born. 

Figures in pairs may decrease in order. — 1413. Steno- 
graphy invented. 

In dates of three figures, the first may be a factor of the 
last two.— 214. Grist mills invented. 

In dates above 1000 the second figure may be a factor 
of the last two. — 1535. First English Bible printed, 

In dates containing four fignres, the number formed by 
the last two may be a multiple of that formed by the first 
two.— 1872. Great Boston Fire. 

We may compare events which occurred at identical 
dates before and after the beginning of the Christian Era. — 
B. C. 1821, Abraham died. A. D. 1821, Bonaparte died. 

We may compare events which occurred a century apart. 
—1703, Cotton-gin invented. 1893, World's Columbian Ex- 
position. 

We may compare events which occurred decades apart. 
— 1544, Tasso boru. 1554, Hooker horn. 1564, Shakspeare 
born. 1574, Ben Johnson born. 1584, Selden born. 1594, 
Hampden born. 

Other comparisons may be instituted. 

FIGURE ALPHABET. 

It has been overvalned, still it is of merit. Figures are 
difficult to remember, because, unlike words, they have no 
meaning, but they may be translated into words which have 
a meaning — and into words which are naturally connected 
with the subject in consideration. 

Besides, the translation of figures into words, is a capital 
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exercise in concentration, and concentration is the basis of 
memory culture. 

We do not believe iu unnatural associations, nor do we 
say that the Figure Alphabet should be the chief way of 
committing dates, but we do say, it is a useful way. 

We give below 

THE FIGTTEE ALPHABET. 

Tabular View. 



1 


* 


3 


4 


6 


6 


7 


8 








t 


n 


m 


* 


] 


J 

g, soft 


k 

c, hard 


f 


P 
D 


B 


d 










eh 


;;, hard 






c.soft 


tli 










ah 


"g 









Only the above consonants are used in this alphabet to 
represent figures. Vowels never. Silent letters are omitted. 
If two consonants come together in a word they are regarded 
as one. E. g., f=8; ff wonld not be 88, but also 8. 

Words are to be translated into figures according to 
sound and not according to spelling. 

Pneumoniae 232, not 9232. 

Francis Fauvel Gourand, D. E. S. of the University of 
France, made the Figure Alphabet the basis of his popular 
book, "The Art of Memory," containfng 535 pages. He was 
winning and brilliant, and drew like a magnet, having in 
Now York City at one time a class of over five thousand 
pupils. The papers went wild over his words and work — 
but Time, the arbiter of all things, has lessened the popu- 
larity of his book. The Figure Alphabet, however, can be 
ligitimately used, though easily abused. 

Fanciful distinctions injure the mind — bnt natural asso- 
ciations improve it. 

The Figure Alphabet can be satisfactorily nsed when we 
can find the dates in the facts themselves. 

An observing man clinched the number of his friend's 
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residence — Fred Dunn, 82 Chestnut street — by noting that 
the first and last letters of his name, F and n, according to 
the Figure Alphabet, gave 82. 

The character of S, E. Brown — a Never-Fail-Man — gave 
the number of his house, N F M standing for 283. 

The location of the Mississippi Eiver indicates its length. 
Thns, the initials of the four words, Eiver, Mississipi, From, 
North, gives 4382. 

The Great Wall of China was made of stone. The 
phrase, Stone Walls gives its length, 1250 miles. 

Turn words Into figures and figures into words a short 
time daily, and words will embalm dates for you — and the 
faculty of concentration, to necessary for retention, will be 
greatly developed. 

The following exercise may be a source of pleasure. 
Translate into figures the first five lines of the following: 

A trick, very simple in itself, yet astonishing to those 
unacquainted with the manner of performing it, is to write 
out on a card or slip of paper a number of figures — twenty, 
thirty, fifty or a hundred, which are simply a translation of 
some well-known poem or prose passage, and handing the 
paper to another, to recite the figures. E. g. With the 
words : " 'Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there's no place like home," in the 
mind, write out 31950102195001343918 
40295140295057 3. Hand this to your friend 
and recite, 3 19 5 4, etc.— White. 

Bbyme has been called in to aid the memory in r 
bering dates. Thus the English sovereigns are recalled : 
First William the Norman, 

Then William, his son; 
Henry, Stephen and Henry, 

Then Richard and John. 
Next Henry the Third, 

Edwards one, two, and three; 
And again, after Richard, 

Three Henrys we Bee. 
Two EdwardB, Third Richard, 

If rightly I guess; 
Two Henrys, Sixth Edward, 
Queen Mary, Queen Bess. 
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Then Jamie the Scotchman, 

Then Charles whom they Blew, 
Yet received after Cromwell 

Another Charles too. 
Next James the Second 

Ascended the throne; 
Theu good William and Mary 

Together came on. 
Till Anne, Georges four, 

And fourth William all past, 
God sent Queen Victoria, 

Edward Seventh is last. 

INAUGUBAL CONUNDRUMS. 

Which President his horse bestrode, 
And oft to his inaugural rode f 
Who first his oath of office took 
In open air, where all might look ? 
Who fearing much some dark surprise, 
Came to his oath in deep disguise V 
Who first at Washington did swear 
The nation's good should be his care V 
What President took the oath of state 
On other than the March fourth date ? 
What man to his inaugural hied 
Just one short month before he died V 
What Presidents did oaths delay. 
Because March four was Sabbath day ? 
Who at his New York residence 
e of our Presidents V 



What Presidents to Quaker town 
To their inaugural did come down r 

HOW TO TELL THE AGE OF ANY PEBSON. 

There is a good deal of amusement in the following 
magical table of figures. It will enable you to tell just how 
old your friends are. Just hand this table to a young lady, 
and request her to tell you in which column or columns her 
age is contained, and add together the figures at the top of 
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the columns in which her age is found, and you have the 
great secret. Thus, suppose her age to be 17, you will find 
that unmber Id the first and fifth columns; add the first 
figures of these two columns. Here is the magic table : 
1 2 4 8 16 32 

3 3 5 9 17 33 



61 62 62 62 62 62 

63 63 63 63 63 63 

Historical Charts, Geneological Trees, appropriate pic- 
tures of important events with the date written just above 
or below and frequently examined, are a powerful means of 
stamping dates upon the memory. 

Drummers easily remember the price of their goods by 
having attached and associated the price with the goods. 

Learn to associate dates with facts and you will remem- 
ber them. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

COMPABISON AS TO NAME. 



Moat people remember faces better than Dames, but a 
memory for names cau be greatly improved. Says an expert: 
" I bare learned by observation and experience that a mem- 
ory for names can be increased, not only two, bnt a hundred- 
fold." Memory for names is a power, in the social circle, the 
political world, or in whatever sphere we move. 

Henry Clay and James O. Blaine made a host of friends 
by their ability to remember names. 

Politicians have always cultivated a memory for names. 

" As Roman candidates were wont to greet 
And compliment the rabble in the street, 
Had nomenclators in tbeir train, to claim 
Acquaintance with the meanest by name. " 

Macanlay says of Thomas Wharton: "His opponents 
were confounded by the strength of his memory and the af- 
fability of his deportment, and owned that it was impossible 
to contend against a great man who called the shoemaker by 
his Christian name." 

One of the secrets of Bonaparte's success was his ability 
to recognize the name as welt as the merits of his soldiers. 

It is said that most great commanders have secured the 
favor and affection of their soldiers by always taking care to 
remember their names and call them by them. 

The power to call names without hesitation pleases and 
compliments those whom we address. It enlarges our influ- 
ence. It also enables us to better weave the facts of history 
and fiction into our mind. 

We imitate deity in the remembrance of names, for He 
giveth to every star a name. 
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Many have bad phenomenal memories for names. Aris- 
totle is said to have had all the names of natural history at 
his finger's end, and Pericles to have known the names of all 
the citizens of Athens. Dr. Addison Alexander, of Princeton, 
could repeat any number of names after once hearing them. 

But however poor oar memory for names, it can be 
wonderfully improved by practice. 

First, through the ear-memory. Whenever we hear a 
new name we should pronounce It alond if possible. The 
ear is the organ of language, of which names form so large 
a part. 

Second, through the eye-memory. By comparison of the 
name with some peculiarity of the person, or dress, or family, 
Thus, Mr. Young may be youthful or aged. Miss Bright may 
be intelligent or dull. Mr. Beard may be clean-shaven. 

Karnes may be remembered by associating them with 
some circumstance of meeting. Mr. Brooks was met at the 
ocean. Mr. Day, at night. 

Writing down names when first beard, is a powerful 
means of remembering them. Louis Napoleon did this, and 
his memory for names was extraordinary. The mind is con- 
centrated, in writing down a name, and concentration is the 
key to retention. 

Names may be remembered by tracing their origin. 
Some names are derived from animals, as Lamb, Lyon, Fox. 
Some names are derived from trees, as Ash, Cherry, Birch. 
Some names are derived from man's vocation, profession or 
office, as Miller, Carpenter, King. Some names are derived 
from times and seasons, as Sunday, Friday, Holyday, Pente- 
cost. Some names are derived from war, as Cannon, Gun. 
Some names are derived from physical qualities, as colors, 
White, Brown, Black. Some names are derived from moral 
qualities, as Savage, Wise, Goodenongh. 

Names may be remembered by associating them with 
well-known persons of the same name, as Franklin, Vance, 
Lee. 

Names may be remembered by associating them with 
words similarly spelled, as the material Bacon with the man 
Bacon, and the material Clay with the man Clay. 
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Names may be remembered by associating them with 
words similarly pronounced, as Hale with Hail, and Kane 
with Cain. 

Names may be remembered by associating them with 
the first part of words similarly spelled or pronounced, as 
Eggbert with Egg, Cowper with Cow, &c. 

Any number of names may be easily remembered, pro- 
vided we arrange them in pairs, with a legitimate associ- 
ation between thorn, and pay attention to only one pair at a 
time. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
COMPARISON AS TO WORDS. 



"What riches lie bidden in the vulgar tongue of out- 
poorest and most ignorant I What flowers of Paradise lie 
under our feet I Certainly there is in itself no study which 
may be made at once more instructive and entertaining than 
the study of the use, origin and distinction of words." — 
Trench. 

" Accnstom yourself to reflect on the words you use, hear, 
or read; their birth, derivation, history, &c. For if words are 
not things, they are living powers by which the things of 
most importance to mankind are actuated, combined and 
humanized." — Coleridge. 

Words are the glory of man. They distinguish him 
from the brute creation. Animals have never crossed this 
Rubicon — where man hath won so many victories. Words 
are godlike. They have the attributes of divinity. They 
live where other things perish. They preserve the past and 
reveal the future. 

Words bridge the chasm between God and man. Be 
who made the world is called the Word, because he reveals 
the Godhead. 

Words are a means of communication between man and 
man. They incarnate thought. They interpret the head 
and heart. They breathe love or are burdened with sorrow. 
Words are an index to a man's character and a nation's 
morality. Oar sense of sin is lessened or increased by the 
significance of words. Call a man a thief and we abhor him 
— call him a kleptomaniac and we pity him. To many gam- 
bling is awful and raffling lawful — but they are the same in 
essence, though different in degree. 

Nicknames bring fame or shame. "Tippecanoe" landed 
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Harrisou into the Presidency. While "'Fnss and Feathers" 
helped to defeat Winfleld Scott for the Presidency. " Cop- 
perhead" served to stigmatize the Northern sympathizer of 
the South. While " Roundhead" immortalized the followers 
of Cromwell. 

Words are an open door to literature. Combining 26 
letters, Milton produces Paradise Lost. Words have a mystic 
power over ns. They take us up into an exceeding high 
mountain of thought and show us the glory of the world, or 
lead us amid the valley of the shadow of doubt and dark- 
ness. With nimble feet they speed around the world, or are 
embalmed in books to be resurrected whenever the angel of 
thought shall touch them by his magical power. They are our 
attendent angels from Paradise Lost to Paradise Regained. 

It is difficult to overestimate their importance, and they 
should be diligently studied. 

First. As to their meaning. 

Socrates said : "Sever use a word without seeing in 
nature that for which the word stands." 

We should have a mental picture of a word whenever 
possible — and that mental picture should be based upon 
reality and accuracy. To some words mean no more than 
the letters which compose them. This crucifies the intellect. 

The stndy of the derivation of words is helpful in get- 
ting at their meaning. A child will be interested in being 
told that shire originally meant a piece "shorn off," and that 
a naughty child was a " nothing child" or a worthless child. 

The study not only of rooi-words but of engrafted words 
and of Anglo-Saxon derivatives is helpful and necessary. 

Synonyms are also helpful in giving us the meaning of 
words. It is said that no two objects in nature are just alike. 
So no two words are just alike. The study of verbal ex- 
pression leads to accuracy of expression, and accuracy of 
expression to accuracy of thought. 

The book of daily life furnishes us with the meaning to 
many a word. Where can we better learn the meaning of 
toil than from a laborer, sweating beneath his burden, or of 
overwork than from a woman, stitching away her life at the 
sewing machine. 
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Second. The English Dictionary should be studied. A 
great writer has said: "The dictionary is the dockyard, not 
the toy shop, from which may be obtained day after day 
flotillas that have served the world's greatest thinkers and 
will endure for future centuries." 

Webster, Ghoate, Lord Chatam, and other celebrities 
have made the dictionary their daily and diligent study. 
Keats was constantly culling words from the dictionary, 
which he soon made his own by using. 

A sensible writer recently said of the English Diction- 
ary ; " It has long been onr opinion that do book, except the 
Bible, makes so large returns for careful study as the English 
Dictionary," 

The best method of studying the English Dictionary is 
to read two pages of Webster's Unabridged each and every 
secular day of the year; to consider the pronunciation and 
meaning of each word ; those with which we are familiar are 
immediately recognized, but one does well to consider the 
pronunciation, no matter how familiar the meaning of the 
words. Words that are new to the person will easily be dis- 
tinguished in the mind as obsolete, obsolescent, or still in use. 

Let every meaning and history be carefully considered. 
Nest, let every new word which is suitable for use in this age 
and country be employed as soon as possible in letter, or 
speech, or composition. 

Third. The great dictionaries quote from authors cer- 
tain illustrative passages. Lee these be referred to in the 
original wheu the reader possess the book, and let him read 
the passage in its setting. 

Fourth. Let him keep a dictionary at hand and refer 
at the instant to any word which he finds used in a new or 
questionable way, or to any new word to which he comes in 
his reading. He must not say, " I will look this up at some 
other time." Seize the moment of excited curiosity for the 
acquisition of knowledge. Unless the word is examined at 
once it will be forgotten or crowded out. 

Words may be arranged not only in an alphabetical order, 
bnt also according to their ideas. Thoughts precede words 
— and thoughts should select words. That is having an idea 
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select the word or words that most aptly and fitly represents 
that idea. 

Roget's Thesaurjs is an admirable book of this kind. 
W. n. Young. Ph.D., emphasizes this method and says, "The 
mind should learn to think thoughts before it examines 
words." 

The Idea of love being entertained, we may select the 
word love with its kindred meanings and opposite*. Thus, 
love, affection, fondness, regard, admire, tender, infatuated, 
cherish, fascinate, dote, enamor, charm ; and hate, detest, 
aversion, animosity, grudge, pique, estranged, etc. 

Third. The student requires a copious vocabulary with 
which to express his thoughts. If words are learned dis- 
connectedly they soon vanish or lie dormant in the mind, but 
if there is a logical and interesting connection, they stick. 

Prof. J. 1>. Gaillard, an eminent scholar, has arranged 
vocabularies in which the study of words becomes easy and 
pleasant. 

1. By making the subject matter interesting and in- 
structive. 

2. By establishing a powerful and logical link between 
the words we desire to commit to memory, 

We give part of an example of his: 
A hero, a Japanese prince, is visiting Paris, and we take 
him to the Musee du Louvre. 



Mnsee, Museum. 

du Louvre, of the Louvre. 

galeries, galleries. 

de peintures, of painting. 

peintures a l'huile, oil 

paintings. 
peintures a I'aquarelle, 

water colors. 
peintures a f resqne, frescoes. 
peintures an pastel, crayons. 
rencontrer, to meet 
artistes, artists. 
peindre, to paint. 



palettes, pailettes. 

melanger, to mix. 

coulenrs, colors. 

arc-en-ciel, rainbow. 

violet, violet. 

indigo, indigo. 

bleu, blue. 

vert, green. 

jaune, yellow. 

orange, orange. 

rouge, red. 

sept coulenrs, seven colors. 

reunies, united. 
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c be valet, easel. 
cane v as, canvas. 
esquisses, sketches. 
crayons, pencils. 

pinceaux, brushes. 



dans le blanc, in white. 
contraire, contrary. 
noir, Mack. 
absence, absence. 
do couleurs, of colors. 



English vocabularies may be arranged in a similar way. 

Fourth. We should study the masters of expression. 
The Bible, Shakspeare, Milton, Macaulay, Bacon, Buskin, &c. 
Buskin, whom if you read you will never be the same again, 
said he formed his style from the constant study of the Bible. 
Shakspeare stands without a rival. "To remove one of bis 
words is like pushing a brick out of the wall. Milton makes 
the past present, the distant near. Dantes words are like a 
flash of lightning. Bacon's words go to the mark as if from 
a gun. If you cut Montaigne's words they bleed. Tennyson 
fits the aptest words to things. Dejfffincy has weighed, as 
in a hair balance, the precise significance of every word be 

Not only the thought, but the skillful arrangement of 
words gives charm to the composition and eternize the 
author. Grand words are not simply bigb-sounding words, 
but the words of borne and heart. Monosyllables are often 
sweeter or bitterer than other words. Yes, dropped from a 
maiden's lips carries heaven to the lover j while No, robs 
of hope and strikes terror to the heart. Tbe hallelujahs of 
angels are beard in words of one syllable — and the character 
of God is crowded into one short word, Love. 

Words are histories — poems — philosophies — bearing in 
their bosom riches greater than the treasuries of Egypt. 

Comparison is the greatest help in tbe study of words — 
by placing words side by side and noting their resemblances 
aud differences, and extracting their meaning. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
COMPARISON AS TO LANGUAGE. 
The study of languages is largely a matter of comparison. 

"The stndy of Foreign Languages is itself one of the 
best means of learning one's own." — Prof. A. Lodrman, 
Michigan State Normal School. 

"The most fruitful means of improvement in English is 
the practice of translating into it from another language." — 
Prof. O. B. Super, Dickinson College. 

In speaking of the stndy of Foreign Languages, Lowell 
says: "There Is no better aid in mastering our vernacular." 

Foreign Languages should be studied because they help 
us to better understand our own language, train our minds, 
discipline its powers, and put before us the wealth of other 
languages and the thoughts which have built up the civili- 
zation of the world. 

The Ear. The ear is the organ of language. 

This seems a truism, yet is often forgotten or overlooked. 
Francois Gouin, a great French scholar, at first did this. 
Says he: "I bad simply mistaken the organ of language. 
It is not the eye but the ear." 

Prof. H. C. G. Yon Jagemann, Harvard University, like- 
wise emphasizes tbe cultivation of tbe ear. He says : " The 
least that may be expected from the very beginning, is that 
no sentence sball ever be translated until the German has 
been read aloud.'" 

C. F. Kroeb, Stevens' Institute of Technology, says: 
"Tbe greatest difficulty I have to encounter, is the imperfect 
training, or total absence of training, of tbe ear in our 
schools." 
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The words of the lesson should be first pronounced. 
For remember, the ear is the organ of language, and not the 
eye. The eye reigns over the world of forms and colors, the 
ear over the world of sounds and words. To attempt to 
learn a language simply by the eye is contrary to nature. 
We soon lose a language we do not speak. The ear is clairvoy- 
ant. It wakes up the powers of the mind and with them 
weighs and analyzes thoughts that He dormant, where the 
eye only scans the printed page. 

The Eve. While the ear gives the sound of the words 
as heard — the eye gives the form and relation of the words 
upon a printed page. The eye is a gateway of knowledge. 
It is a feeder of the imagination. It pictures the words 
which leave their impress forever upon the mind. The eye, 
therefore, is a mighty factor in the learning of a written 
language. 

The Hand. " Writing makes an exact man," says 
Bacon, ft not only leads to accuracy, but better enables us 
to retain thoughts and words. 

In the study of Languages we can do no better than fol- 
low the laws of mind. They are the safest guide. Psychology 
teaches that the mind proceeds from a knowledge of wholes 
to that of their parts. This law requires that the text with 
its facts be studied before the grammar with its rules. 

Dr. Johnson, whose opinion once ruled the educational 
world, said: " First get a thorough knowledge of the gram 
mar, and then apply what you have learned to reading aud 
writing." 

This seemingly good advice has been taken, but has been 
a prolific source of evil. It has discouraged aud disgusted 
many a pupil. The rules of a language should never be 
taught first. Facts first, then principles. 

We must first observe the facts of nature before we can 
learn the laws of nature. The stars existed before the science 
of astronomy ; the strata of the earth before geology. The 
rules or principles of a langnage area deduction of facts. 
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To teach grammar with its rales first is unnatural. It is 
putting the cart before the horse. 

But there is being a return to nature. Dr. Johnson's 
deduction lias met with revolution. Herbert Spencer says: 
"As grammar was made after language, so it ought to be 
taught after language."' 

T. T. Munger, a writer of celebrity, who pleads for the 
new method, says : "To get the Iliad nnder the grinding 
heel of grammar was my vain straggle and the only effort 
required of me in college, but the shout of Achilles, as It 
rang over the wind-swept plains of Ilium, that t never heard." 

Margery Deane says: "I stood first in French in college 
when I graduated ; got to Paris a year after, and couldn't 
talk enough French to hire a lodging; but my wife, who had 
never opened a grammar, but had had a French maid for a 
year or two who knew no English, got on as well as at home. 
There's a screw loose somewhere." 

Mere grammatical rales, however important in them- 
selves, teach nothing bat the theory of language. He who 
understands anything only or chiefly by theory will be a 
failure. Theory must lead to practice. It is not the man 
who understands farming theoretically, but the man who 
understands it practically, that is a success. 

Taking the psychological law, that the mind proceeds 
from a knowledge of wholes to that of their parts, it follows 
that languages should be learned through sentences. The 
child learns to talk in sentences. It is nature's method. 

Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal says : " The true and only way 
in which languages can be learned is through sentences, and 
never through single isolated words." 

Dr. Rosenthal is of the highest authority. The Nation, 
New York, says : " The Rosenthal method is the most prac- 
tical system ever devised." Le Matin, Paris, says: "Dr. 
Rosenthal has no peer. He is one of the most eminent 
linguists in the world." 

Francois Gouin, a distinguished professor of France and 
of international fame, after long study of German and com- 
mitting to memory the whole German grammar and diction- 
ary, was still helpless as an infant in speaking German and 
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reading it with ease and enjoyment. This dumbfounded a'ud 
discouraged him, but afterwards in studying his little nephew 
he discovered that the child assimilates his mother's tongue 
sentence by sentence, and not word by word; and with this and 
a few kindred ideas he returned to the study of German. In 
two months he conversed fluently in German. In two and a 
half months he became victor in a debate in German at the 
University of Berlin. 

A law of psychology is, we should compare the unknown 
with the known. This law should -be applied to the study of 
Languages. The foreign words must be compared with the 
words we know. The English language is made up of many 
languages. We can compare the foreign words with the 
English words in meaning, sound and other ways of resem- 
blance. To compare loreign and English words, teaches us 
to think. For thinking is a comparison between two ideas 
in their various relations. Thinking develops the mind. 

Mr. Pick's method of studying languages, that created 
such an interest a few years ago, is simply the method of 
comparison. Says he : "I claim to be the first to show that 
a foreign text can be learned by comparison. I will give an 
instance. 

"The text I choose for the French language is the History 
of Charles XII. by Voltaire, because it is classical language, 
and at the same time history. But any good lest will do for 
the purpose. As we have to start from the known, I must 
begin with the English translation. The first phrase in that 
book is: Sweden and Finland make up a kingdom about two 
hundred of our leagues broad and three hundred long. 

" If I tell a pupil who has never heard a French word 
before, that 'make up' is in French compose (I give for the 
moment the word as it is heard, not as it is spelt), he will 
have no difficulty to remember it, as he has the same word in 
his own language— to make up is to compose. 

" King is in French roi, which is seen in royal, roi-j-al ; 
Royal Highness means Kingly Highness; kingdom is 
royaume. 

"The 'environs' of the town means what is near or 
about a town, because environ in French means about. 
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"Broad is large in French, the English large, 

"Two is deux, the same won! as wo. 

" Hundred is cent, which is seen iu century, centenary, 
cent, etc. 

" League is ' lieue,' the same word as league. 

" Long, the same word in both languages. 

" You see that nearly every word is found in your own 
language. It looks as If 1 had chosen this phrase because 
you tind all the principal words in your own language, but 1 
have not. 

"You will see in my book on the French language that 
this is the first phrase in Voltaire's History of Charles XII., 
and I refer you to it to see how a small portion of the text, 
which is learnt with the greatest facility In a few minutes, 
can be turned to practical use in acquiring rapidly a foreign 
language." 

It is a law of psychology, that interest is the mother of 
progress- It has been said that the more difficult a subject 
is the more it disciplines the mind— but if this were so, tbe 
Nahuatl language of old Mexico ought to receive our special 
attention, for its verbs have 865 regularly derived forms. 
But interest begets attention, and attention leads to reflection 
and retention, 

Shakspeare evidently believed that there was a close 
connection between interest and profit. Says he : 

*' No profit grows where is no pleasure taken, 
In brief, sir, study what you most effect. " 

Herbert Spencer says : " When the acquisition of knowl- 
edge is rendered habitually gratifying, then will there be a 
prevailing tendency to continue it." 

Interest is created and sustained when we study a lan- 
guage naturally and gradually. We should begin with simple 
writers. The study of the poets, philosophers and historians 
should come after. We should learn necessary rales and 
regular declensions and verbs before exceptions. They can 
be learned as we come to them. 

Language has been divided into the language of Litera- 
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ture and the language of every-day life. M We should first 
acquire a working knowledge of practical every-day language 
before we enter npon the study of Classical Literature." 

Also, in learning a lesson we often attempt to learn 
everything connected with it at the same time. Leading 
and secondary thoughts are viewed alike — but we should 
first pay attention to that which is most Important and then 
to that which is least important, aud then compare the two. 
We can thus grasp and retain ideas. 

Interest in the study of language Is greatly increased in 
reading by sight. The meaning of words is determined by 
the context, There can be no interest and real progress 
where nearly every word has to be bunted up from the 
dictionary. The mind is inert. Words will not stick in the 
memory. 

Says one of the ripest scholars and most successful 
teachers of this country: "The average student will look in 
the dictionary for the same word twenty times before he will 
really knoic it; meanwhile he could have committed twenty 
words." 

Reading by sight compels yon to think. The powers of 
your mind are waked op. Your judgment is sharpened. 
Comparison is brought into play. You associate the un- 
familiar text with that with which you are familiar. You 
may not be able to make out the meaning of every word from 
the context — but how few even in reading English are able 
to understand the meaning of every word. Sight reading is 
right reading. The dictionary is a corpse. It has not the 
power of life in itself. The dictionary has Its use, but to at- 
tempt to resurrect a language from its pages is abuse. 

Sight reading has received the commendation of the 
best educators. Says Prof. F. C. De Snmlchrast, Harvard 
University: "Sight reading is a sure means of interesting 
students. Instead of wearying them by the dry and repellent 
old-time method of painfully digging out the meaning of 
each separate word, it enables them to read, understand, and 
enjoy complete books." 

Says E. H. Babbitt, Columbia College: "To say nothing 
of the fact that facility in reading a language at sight is the 
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most directly useful thing obtained, hy its study, the disci- 
pline gained by this kind of practice is wonderfully sharpen 
ing to the judgment, and the kind of questions which arise 
come nearer to those of practical life than any others within 
my knowledge in the whole round of academic studios." 

A psychological law is, first the particulars, then the 
generalization. The Bale should follow and interpret facts. 
Numerous examples should be given of a phenomen — and 
then the rule deduced from these examples. This is grammar 
in its place. 

Says W. B. Harper, one of the best living teachers and 
President of the Chicago University : "So far as possible, 
let the student master facts before principles; let no princi- 
ple be presented for his consideration until he has had several 
illustrations of that principle. This is the ideal plan, and in 
the opinion of the author, he who adheres to it most rigidly 
is the ideal teacher." 

While the study of grammar has led to abase, still it 
does not require its disuse. Grammar is not a miasma, but 
a healthy tableland, where the mental lnngs have been de- 
veloped. To some grammar is the very food of the gods — to 
all it is helpful in its place. It not only teaches us to speak 
aud write correctly, but it trains the mind and improves the 
judgment. 

Grammar is systematized knowledge. It gives the rea- 
son for facts. It is the experience of the greatest thinkers 
and writers. To cast it aside is to prefer the dim light of 
our own understanding to the full vision of scholars. 

Lists of words which occur most frequently should be 
learned. Dr. Harper says with respect to the Hebrew : "Out 
of seven or eight thousand vocables in the Hebrew language, 
about one thousand occur twenty-five times. If the learner 
will commit five or six of these a day, within six or eight 
months he will have mastered a vocabulary sufficient to 
enable him to read any portion of the Hebrew of the Old 
Testament with ease and pleasure." 

Master words as you proceed. If you master first page 
of Csesar, there will be no page of Caesar in which these 
words are not found. Meeting with words we know is like 
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meeting with old friends. It gives heart and courage to go 
forward. 

Be thorough. Un mastered lessons are enemies in the 
rear to harass and discourage. One of the most important 
things, also, is the habit of constant reviewing. We may 
thus carry forward with as nine-tenths of what we have 
learned. 

Review ! Review ! Review 1 

Finally, one of the fundamental laws of success in learn- 
ing a foreign language is to associate with the word the object 
or action it represents, instead of its English equivalent. 
For instance, the Latin word mona should not call up the 
English word mountain, but an elevated rock-ribbed mass of 
earth. The Latin word fiumen should not call up the English 
word river, but a flowing stream of water. We will judge 
of the river we have not seen by the river we have seen. 

The meaning of a word is thus dependent upon our ob- 
servation and experience. We translate a foreign language 
into the book of our individuality. We rethink our thoughts. 
We relive our life. That which we have seen, heard and 
been taught is recalled. We thus think in Latin and Greek 
when we see in the mind's eye the meaning of the Latin and 
Greek words. We thus think better in English. 

When the Latin or Greek word stands only for an ab- 
straction it is soon lost, and the mind is used only as a seive 
or a receptacle, but when the Latin or Greek word stands for 
a living fact in your experience, then memory, judgment and 
the other faculties are made more active and accurate, and 
the mind is developed and unfolded like the oak from the 
acorn. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
CAUSALITY. 

The third law of Association is Causality. Things do 
not take place by chance in this world. Every cause has its 
effect, and every effect has its canse. People naturally wish 
to Know the reason of many things. When a friend dies or 
a house is burnt, they ask what was the canse of it. 

Things are suggestive. The instruments of war are sug- 
gestive of war. The poet Whittier conld never hear a drum 
beat without thinking of war and its tragic accompaniments, 
lie thus sings : 

" I hate the drum's discordant sound 
Parading round, and round, and round, 
To me it talks of ravaged plains, 
And burning towns, and ruined swains, 
And mangled limbs, and dying groanH, 
And widow's tears, and orphans' moans, 
And all that misery's hand bestows 
To fill the catalogue of human woes." 

Law reigns. Wherever the telescope has scanned or the 
microscope has penetrated, there cause and effect follow each 
other. Sir Isaac Newton read iu the fall of an apple the law 
of gravitation, which binds worlds and atoms together. 

Morse and Edison and Bell interrogated nature, and, lo ! 
we now speak and hear around the earth. Every part and 
particle of nature has a lesson for us — which should lead us 
lo investigate and improve. 

Attention is the handmaid of reason. Many do not 
think naturally and logically because they allow their 
thoughts to come and go as they please. But if they will 
hold their thoughts to a subject or part of a subject, irrele- 
vant"*thongbts will cease, and their thinking will become 
orderly and natural. 
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The great difference between men is not so much in 
natural ability as attention. 

Sir Wm. Hamilton most excellently says : "The very 
feeblest intellect is capable of comprehending the inference 
of one mathematical position from another, and even of 
making sucb an inference itself. No greater exertion of in- 
tellect is required to make a thousand snch inferences than 
is required to make one, as the effort of laying a single brick 
is the maximum of any individual effort in the construction 
of a house. Thus the difference between an ordinary mind 
and the mind of a Newton consists principally in this, that 
the one is capable of the application of a more continuous 
attention than the other; that a Newton is able to connect 
inference with inference in one long series towards a deter- 
minate end, while the other is soon obliged to break off or 
let fall tbe thread which he had begun to spin. This is, in 
fact, what Sir Isaac, with equal shrewdness and modesty, 
himself admitted. To one who complimented him on his 
genius, he replied that if he had accomplished anything, it 
was owing more to patient attention than to any other 
talent." 

And of Socrates, Alcibiades in the Symposium of Plato, 
says: " When his mind is occupied with inquires in which 
there are difficulties to be overcome, he then never interrupts 
his meditation ; he forgets to eat and sleep, everything, in 
short, until his inquiry has reached its termination, or at 
least until he has seen some light on it." 

Indeed genius itself has been analyzed by the shrewdest 
observers into a higher capacity of attention. "Genius," says 
Helvetins, "is nothing but a continued attention. I have 
dwelt at greater length on the practical bearings of attention, 
because this principle constitutes the better half of all intel- 
lectual power, and because it is of consequence that you 
should be fully aware of the incalculable importance of 
acquiring, by early and continued exercise, the habit of 
attention." 

Attention is a matter of will power. We can hold the 
mind to a subject, or let it go, as the will determinetb. 
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Fling to the winds the idea that yon can not control your 
mind. He who cannot reason is an idiot. He who will not 
reason is a slave. Success may not be had at once, but suc- 
cess is certain if we persevere. Practice according to rules 
already given on Concentration. 

Observation is the handmaid of reason. She gathers 
facts from which reason deduces conclusions. 

Many see in a flower only something that has shape and 
color, while others see at a glance — the number of its petals 
and sepals, and any peculiarity it possesses. Whyf Because 
they have been trained to observe the facts and laws of 
botany. Observation is preparatory and an incentive to 
reflection. 

Order is the handmaid of reason. If facts are jumbled 
into the mind they soon drop ont. Many a vessel has cap- 
sized because of an ill-assorted cargo. So tbe mind will 
dump a mental cargo if crammed and stored away im- 
properly. 

Order is heaven's first law. Thoughts logically arranged 
are better understood and longer retained. 

" To a mind of average intelligence, if the ideas are prop- 
erly presented in their right sequence, scarcely anything is 
hard." — E. II. Babbitt, Columbia College. 

To retain facts and ideas, we must see the relation be- 
tween them. Things viewed singly are soon forgotten ; in 
combination are remembered. If the three parts of a pistil 
of a flower — ovary, style and stigma — are looked at sepa- 
rately and apart, it will be difficult to remember them. But 
if viewed as three connected parts, they will stamp them- 
selves npon the mind. 

A natural connection between words is a helpful means 
of their retention. 

The following ten words arranged promiscuously will 
soon slip away, but arranged naturally will better stick in 
the memory. 
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We give their promiscuous arrangement and their 
natural one : — 



Sew 


Sew 


read 


see 


live 


read 


vanquish 


acquire 


be born 


vanquish 


startle 


beat 


acquire 


startle 


see 


die 


die 


live 


beat 


be born 



Any list of words can be much easier learned and better 
remembered if they are arranged with some natural connec- 
tion between them. 

Interest is the handmaid of reason. If anything lies 
near onr hearts it is difficult not to think and talk about it. 
Other thoughts will be given French leave. Enlist your 
feelings in any subject or thing, and thoughts will follow and 
ytrar knowledge will be enlarged. The Philippine Islands 
were only a name to many until Dewey sank the Spanish 
fleet — then they engrossed our attention aud exercised our 
reason. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

CONCURRENCE. 



' The fourth law of Association may be denominated 
Concurrence. 

There are many ideas and words between which there is 
no natural association, but which may be associated in our 
experience — or that of others. 

For instance, there is no natural connection between a 
hale of cotton and a battle — but as Andrew Jackson nsed 
bales of cotton as a fortification in the battle of New Orleans, 
1815, the two become linked in memory. 

Many historical facts are associated with the objects of 
nature and may be recalled by thinking of the objects. As 
an apple suggests Newton and the law of gravitation, or Tell 
and his heroism. As an asp suggests Cleopatra and her 
tragic end. 

Ideas and words may be associated and recalled by 
means of mnenmonics. Mneumonics are as old as civiliza- 
tion. The first anthentic account we have of them is by 
Simondes, a Greek poet, 470 B. C, They were employed and 
recommended by Pliny, Cicero and Quintilian. Mneumonics 
may be thus explained. Take certain facts and principles 
which you desire to fix in the memory, and associate them 
with certain familiar objects or symbols — so that the 
thought of the symbol will suggest the thought of the idea 
or word. 

Divide a house with which you are familiar into its parts 
— and so fix them in memory that you can call them up at 
will. With these parts associate the facts yon desire to re- 
member. To recall the facts, think of the parts of the house 
with which they are associated. The idea is, that a fact is 
is easier associated with a familiar place than with the fol- 
lowing thought which is often foreign. 
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Select one hundred woll-kno wn objects, as the tree, house, 
chair, horse, &c. Thoroughly familiarize yourself with them 
and associate facts with the most appropriate symbol of these 
one hundred objects. For instance, the Union Pacific Bail- 
road has no trees for a thousand miles or more. This can be 
associated with the symbol Tree. John Quincy Adams died 
in Rouse of Representatives. This can be associated with 
the symbol House. Washington is the first President that 
sat in the Presidential chair. This can be associated with 
the symbol Chair. Alexander the Great tamed his horse 
Bucephalous. This can be associated with the symbol Horse. 

Watts says: "Maronides had got the first hnndred lines 
of Virgil's /Eneas printed upon his memory so perfectly, that 
he knew not only the order add number of every word, but 
each verse also ; and by this means he would undertake to 
remember two or three hundred names of persons and things 
by some rational or fantastic connection between some word 
in the verse, and some letter, syllable, property, or accident 
of the name or thing to be remembered, even though they 
had been repeated bnt once or twice at most in his hearing." 

Mneumooics soon become too cumbersome, and have 
disappointed thousands who expected to reach the goal of 
learning by means of them. 

It is easier to remember that Apple in German is Apfel, 
than it is to learn Loisette's boasted correlation. 

"Apple — windfall — wind — storm — wrap well — Apfel." 

Authors of mnenmoriics, whose names were once a house- 
hold word, are now scarcely remembered. Petrns de Ba- 
venna, Schenkel, Willis, Feinaigle, Gonraud — have no longer 
the ear of the public. 

Muenmonics may be useful sometimes, but he who chiefly 
relies upon them to cultivate his memory has substituted the 
artificial for the real and has tried to improve upon God 
Almighty's law. All inventions are an imitation of some 
law of God. AH shams are the reverse. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
CLASSIFICATION. 



" The man with a method accomplishes more in a week 
than the hard-working sloven will in a month." — Gladstone. 

"The way to improve a bad memory is to set resolutely 
the task of taking stock of what has been learnt. Bednce 
the chaos of your mind to order. Let nothing come into 
your mind without first classifying it." — Sib Isaac Watts. 

"It is found necessary for the mind to shorten its way 
to knowledge and make each perception more comprehensive 
by binding them in bundles." — Locke. 

After Concentration and Association comes Classified 
Hon. Memory has been defined to be a logical classification 
of facts. Few things are more important than a logical 
classification of facts. Without it man is a machine. With 
it a master. 

Learning by rote has wrought havoc. Let those who 
know speak. Shakspeare makes one of his characters ask 
another, What are yon reading! The reply is, — Words, 
Words, Words. Nothing but words. Shakspeare's char- 
acter still has many followers. 

David Starr Jordan, President of Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University, California, says of many an American youth : 
''He learns things easily by rote, so his teachers fill him with 
rote- learning. Hence, grammar and language have become 
stereotyped as teaching, without a thought as to whether 
undigested words may be intellectual poison. And as the 
good heart depends upon a good brain, undigested ideas be- 
come moral poison as well. No one can tell how much of the 
bad morals and worse manners of the conventional college 
boy of the past, has been due to intellectual dyspepsia from 
undigested words." 
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D. S. Gregory, D.D., LL.D., in Homeletic Review, July, 
1900, quotes the honor-man in one of our great institutions: 
"I passed through the four years of hard drudgery. The 
professors poured in and poured in knowledge on the whole 
range of subjects in the curriculum, and when I came to the 
end of the course they asked me to pour it out, and I poured 
it all out, and it stayed out." Dr. Gregory adds : " And it 
is to be feared that the great, if not only lesson learned in 
college by many a generoussouled young man is the lesson 
of learning something for to-day and hastening to forget it 
over night. So nine-tenths of a student's life is often wasted 
and worse than wasted — for all such knowledge is rubbish, 
mechanically gained, mechanically held, if held at all, and 
mechanically lost in the end — because there are no connect- 
ing links and no unifying principle in it all." 

Dr. L. T. Townsend, quoted in the Art of Speech, aays: 
" The technical memory recalls without the aid apparently of 
classification or association, but the philosophical memory, 
however, — that we mean which easily recalls principles, and 
without apparent difficulty, classifies all data belonging to a 
subject, rejecting everything that does Dot aid the cause, — 
is absolutely indispensable." 

The logical classification of facts has been made possible 
and practicable by the arrangement of nature. The Uni- 
verse has been linked. Law reigns everywhere, from the 
Angel to the animalcule. Order is heaven's greatest law. 
Deity has a place for everything and everything in its place. 
We should imitate his example. 

A logical classification of facts develops the mind. It 
makes one think. It compares ideas naturally. A great 
Writer says, Thinking is comparing ideas logically. It does 
not gather knowledge in bits and scraps, in disconnected 
parts — but assigns each fact to its place in the great system 
of knowledge. A logical classification of facts, renews the 
mind. It excites the intellect. It calls into play the health- 
ful mental powers, and gives them exhilaration and stimulus 
to read the handwriting of God upon the rocks, to see God's 
handiwork in the firmament, to extract and utilize the secrets 
of nature. 
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The logical classification of facts, also makes our mental 
possessions permanent. Disconnected facts will not stay in 
the mind. They will take their exit. 

Mane, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin. "Thou art weighed in the 
balance and found wanting," is written upon every effort of 
education which leaves out the logical classification of facts. 
It enables us to fix, recall and utilize our mental possessions. 

Dr. McCosh, in Typical Forms, says: "First, all things 
are conformable to a law of order. Secondly, man has mental 
principles aud powers which enable him to trace and appre- 
hend this order. Thirdly, he can discover this order only by 
a careful indnction of facts." 

In Thornwell's Life and Letters, by Dr. Palmer, we are 
told that Dr. Thornwell while a Professor in the University 
of South Carolina, compelled the students to master their 
studies and to systematize their knowledge. The class 
room was a gymnasium. Interrogation was poured upon the 
student. He was not permitted to dream and be inert — but 
to think and classify facts. Cramming availed not. A stu- 
dent who stood at the head of his class said, "Dr. Thornwell 
is the only teacher for whose recitations I can never say I am 
fully prepared. I study Butler until I can repeat every word, 
and in three minutes I stand before him a perfect dunce and 
feel that I knew nothing at all." 

After the mastery of facts, we should see the relation, 
especially the resemblances between them, and group them 
into classes. The mind should inspect, unify aud arrange 
ideas as they are presented. 

BEADING. 

We should classify facts as we read. When ideas come 
to the miud they should be iuspected, arranged and unified. 
If we read two books, one with a classification of facts, the 
other without, we will find at the end of a year that one book 
will be fresh in memory aud influential in life, and the otber 
will be a phantom of the past. 

CLASSIFICATION FOR MENTAL DEVELOPMENT. 

We should study and read, not simply to be informed, 
but to be developed, not simply to put in, but to draw out, to 
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make os thinkers and builders of the true, beautiful and. 
good. A frequent logical classification of the thoughts of 
any great author Till be a moat powerful stimulus to right 
thinking and mental development. "One of the ablest and 
most brilliant thinkers now living acquired his faculty in 
mastering and handling great themes on the pnlpit by mas- 
tering and reconstructing for the pulpit weekly some great 
work on some great subject." 

The distinguished President Porter said he owed bis 
mental development and success to the mastery of the 
thoughts of Edwards on the Will. The repeated and careful 
reading and study of the Bible and Shakspeare made S. S. 
Prentiss one of the most fluent and eloquent speakers of this 
country. S. S. Curry, Ph. D., of Boston University, says: 
" To give a student a poem to study without any explanation 
regarding it, and so compel him to struggle to find the logical 
continuity of ideas, to realize the associated experience, and 
to give its emotion, will train his taste and insight Into the 
best artistic spirit better than a long course of lectures upon 
English Literature, and will furnish a means of testing, if 
not developing, the mind's power of assimulating truth." 

An analysis of any chapter of Butler's Analogy and 
comparison with an analysis of the same chapter by Howard 
Malcom, D.D., will be of inestimable worth. But remember, 
you must make your analysis before you consult and compare 
the Analysis of Dr. Malcom. Your loose thinking and loose 
manner of expression will thus be corrected. 

A summary of any chapter of the whole of Green's 
Shorter History of the English People, and a comparison of 
the same with an analysis by Tail, will be of priceless ad- 
vantage. Or you may make your classification, summaries 
of thoughts of the books which most interest, and are most 
Important to you. 

Classification is to edification; tears the heart out of 
books; makes the mind think in thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn, and produces results that will last through 
life. Try it. 

Classification is the daughter of observation and the 
mother of progress. There was chaos in the intellectual 
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world uDtil Bacon wrote Novum Organon. Philosophers 
had before reasoned well, but, as Lord Macaulay says, it was 
on a tread-mill. They made no advance. There was no 
careful induction of facts. So extended and logical reason- 
ing from particulars to generals. They believed certain 
things were so, and proved them with all their wit and inge- 
nuity. They believed that man was the greatest thing on 
earth — bat they did not believe that the development of the 
earth was the greatest thing for man. Bacon, like Columbus, 
discovered a new world — or at least elaborated truths which 
created the modern world. The taking and harnessing of 
the lightning, the annihilation of space, the multiplying of 
inventions could not have taken place under the old philo- 
sophy. It was a philosophy of abstraction not of realization. 

Classification varies according to the object, whether it 
be in the dominion of Mathematics, Physics, Ethics, or any 
of the sciences. 

Classification varies according to our previous knowledge 
and training. Dissimilar results follow even a journey 
through the wood. A savage sees in the visible footprint 
and the bent twig and turned leaf, evidences of recent or 
remote passing of friend or foe. The ornithologist observes 
the movements, form and habits of the birds. The botanist 
notes the likeness, differences and characteristics of trees 
and plants. The poet hears golden-mouthed orators all 
abont him, and reads sermous in stones. The devout man 
feels the presence of God, in solitude his companion and 
friend. Each one utilizes facts accordiug to his mental and 
moral make-up and draws therefrom a conclusion. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
DETEBMINATION. 



As we have stated, the memory has a twofold power, the 
power to retain ideas, and the power to recall ideas. 

We have shown how ideas can be beat fixed in the 
memory, viz.: by Concentration, Association and Classifi- 
cation. We will now show how the facnlty of recalling ideas 
is best established. First, by Determination. 

To make our acquisition of knowledge permanent, we 
must desire and determine them to be so. We complain of 
our faculties when we should complain of ourselves. We say 
we have no talent for figures and facts — mathematics and 
metaphysics — that we cannot remember anything, that onr 
mind is a sieve — but who is to blame. We have not earnestly 
tried. We have skimmed over books and newspapers. We 
have not pnt our heart into it. Knowledge has come into 
one eye, and gone out at the other. Any faculty or power 
that we have will be dwarfed if we do not use it. If we 
keep our arm in a sling for a long time it will sbrivel away. 
If we let our memories year after year remain unexercised 
they will lose their power. 

Daily exercise of the memory will keep it fresh and vigor- 
ous when the body may be wasting away. 

Tharlow Weed's memory at 24 was wretched, at 80 — 
through training — imperial. Gladstone and Mailer as they 
approached their 90 years had excellent memories. They 
daily exercised them. 

Determination is a means of preservation. Dr. A. T. 
Pierson says in substance, in an able article on Books: Bead 
the best. Determine to master everything you can in your 
first reading. If you leave it to subsequent readings you 
may never refer to it again. Besides, by careless reading 
you acquire the habit of skimming, which is death to mental 
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improvement. I will, truly and honestly said, has the ring 
of omnipotence in it. It wins against odds, aod where 
victory seemed impossible. 

Christopher Columbus determined within himself to dis- 
cover a new world, and he allowed nothing to stand in his 
way nntil he stood upon the shores oi the western continent. 
Cyrus W. Field determined that Europe and' America should 
be brought into closer connection, and difficulty and failure 
inspired bim to greater effort and perseverance until he saw 
his hopes crowned with success and the Atlantic Cable laid. 

A thing must be thought out before it can be wrought 
out. 

" If you do not think you do not do. 
If yon have not thought it is not you." 

Suggestion rules the world, but auto-suggestion does 
more — it makes the world. 

Suggestion is any thought, motive or sensation pre- 
sented to the mind. "Anto-suggestion is a suggestion which 
arises entirely within one's own mind from some thought or 
from some bodily sensation either real or imaginary." Our 
minds are to us a kingdom. Auto-suggestion or selfde ter- 
mination rules there. I will! is the mighty fulcrum which 
wrings from the stern grasp of defeat the proud chaplet of 
success. The determination within builds the world without. 
Auto-suggestion works revolution. Its triumphs and its 
trophies are everywhere. The suggestion from within deter- 
mines the movements from without. Yon are walking, 
whether yon go fast or slow depends upon the suggestion 
from within. If the day is hot and the jonrney unpleasant, 
yoo will go slowly. If both the day and the object of the 
jonrney are pleasant, then your movements will be more 
rapid. But if a large sum of money, or some dear friend is 
waiting for you, your movements will be very rapid. 

Auto-suggestion is a mighty factor in health. If you 
hold np before your mind images of disease, if yon fear and 
cower before the epidemic yon are more likely to be attacked 
and succumb. 

Anto-suggestion rules to some extent onr appetite. If 
we perceive the food is uncleanly, or hear some bad news 
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while eating, oar relish and enjoyment for tbe food will be 
gone. 

Auto-suggestion controls our feelings and actions. Sug- 
gestions of fear and calamity caine to Elijah and he changed 
his record for courage and fled. 

Auto-suggestion is monarch in the business and social 
world. It is the greatest power on earth this side of God. 
It can make one a man or a maniac. 

THE POWER OP AUTO-SUaQESTION. 

"Auto-suggestion is the great psychological miracle, and 
few realize the part it plays in the drama of life. It accounts 
for much self-deception and self-elation; it regulates the 
number of births among intellectual people; it renders im- 
mune from diseases, aud perpetuates diseased states; it has 
changed noncontagious into contagious maladies; it is Lord 
of the realm of habit ; it lays bare tbe secret of influence — 
the influence of what is seen and beard, of things unsaid, of 
things undone ; it explains tbe accomplishment of seemingly 
impossible feats; it is the channel through which genius 
finds expression ; and it may be contended, with no small 
show of reason, that the subliminal self of a Stratford 
butcher's apprentice, under tbe spell of an objective sugges- 
tion inspired in his boyhood by the pageants of Coventry, 
created the deathless plays of Sbakspeare." — John Duncan 
Quackenbos. 

Make an ally of Auto-suggestion. Put yourself in a re- 
ceptive state. Determine to master your subject. Fling 
doubt to the winds. Believe in yourself. Concentrate for 
the time being your whole attention upon the subject in 
hand, and the thoughts of the author will take hold of yon, 
and image themselves upon your mind, and yon will become 
rich intellectually, whatever you may be financially. 

CUBE POE CARELESSNESS. 

A successful business man said that there were two 
things which he learned when he was eighteen, and which 
were ever afterward of great use to him — namely: "Never 
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to lose anything, and never to forget anything." The story 
of this lesson is printed in the Country Gentleman. 

An old lawyer sent the young man with an important 
paper, giving him definite instructions what to do with it. 

"But," inquired the young man, "suppose that I should 
happen to lose it, what shall! do then!" 

"You must not lose it," said the lawyer frowning. 

" I don't mean to," said the young man, " but suppose I 
shonld happen to t" 

"But I say yon most not happen to. I shall make no 
provision for such an occurrence. You must not lose it." 

This pnt a new train of thought into the young man's 
mind, and he found that if he was determined to do a thing he 
could do iU He made snch a provision against every con- 
tingency that he never lost anything. 

He found this equally true about forgetting. If a certain 
matter of importance was to be remembered, he pinned it 
down on his mind, fastened it there, and made it stay. He 
use to declare : " When a man tells me he forgot to do some- 
thing, I tell him he might as well have said, ' I did not care 
enough about your business to take the trouble to think of 
it again.' 

" I once had an intelligent young man in my employ 
who deemed it sufficient excuse for having neglected an im- 
portant task to say, 'I forgot.' I told him that it would not 
answer; if he was sufficiently interested be wonld be careful 
to remember. It was because he did not care enough that 
he forgot. I drilled him with this truth. 

"He worked for me three years, and during the last year 
of the three he was utterly changed in this respect. He did 
not forget a thing. His forgetting, he found, had been a 
lazy and careless habit of mind, and he cured it." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

INTEREST. 



Tbe faculty of recalling ideas its best established in the 
second place by Interest. 

There must be special interest in what we read, study, 
bear and see, if we would make our acquisitions of knowledge 
permanent. Facts stick like burrs when the soul is deeply 
moved. Interest makes tbe mind apprehensive and receptive. 

Emerson says: "We send a boy to the schoolmaster, but 
tbat it is tbe shop windows on tbe way that educates him." 
Iu other words, he means that, that which most interests a 
boy in his daily environment, gives the bent to his char- 
acter. Of all the speakers you have beard, tbe one you best 
remember is the one who has most impressed you. Some- 
thing in his tone or manner or make-up laid hold upon yon 
and you cannot forget him. 

Tou go to an Art Gallery and look at hundreds of pic- 
tures, and after looking at each one you consult your guide 
book and see who the painter was, but yon forget, because 
there was only a temporary interest and association. But 
there was one picture which called forth all your admiration 
and enthusiasm, and after looking at it you consulted your 
guide book and saw who the painter was. You never forgot 
him because bis work was a thing of beauty and a master- 
piece of Art. 

The book that we best remember is the one which strikes 
some chord of our experience. You read a newspaper and 
are not able to recall its facts, but there is one bit of inform- 
ation you cannot forget because it is of some person or place 
which has woven itself around your heart. 

Interest is the mother of retention. A young man never 
forgets what his sweetheart says. One reason why the aged 
forget so easily is because they lose their grip upon life. 
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Where they are interested they remember. An old man 
never forgets where his money is. 

A student who cannot remember the names of the 
Oiesars in Roman History, will devour a novel aud tell yon 
the leading characters aud all the details. "Why! Because 
it interests him. It is real. It enters into his experience. 

We may see a thing for a lifetime and remain ignorant 
of its nature and history for lack of interest. 

A distinguished professor of London often asked young 
men and others what leaf they had in their hand. They 
usually could not tell, though it was a leaf of the Plane tree 
which grew everywhere in London, which was growing in 
sight of them. 

There is a wealth of beauty all around us and mines of 
pure gold and wells of living water, in the realm of knowl- 
edge, to which we close our eyes for lack of interest. 

We must delight in what we do to advance. Interest is 
the mother of inspiration and improvement. 

But how cau we beget interest in a subject in which we 
are not naturally interested T By associating it with what 
we are interested in. Our personal self aud fortunes are 
subjects of interest to us. Whatever is intimately associated 
with them becomes interesting to ns. 

A young lady did not like a certaiu great book, but she 
became acquainted with and interested in the author, and 
the hook found for her a new and permanent charm. 

We are usually not interested iu a time-table, bat if we 
are to take a journey, especially a long one, it becomes to us 
an object of absorbing interest. 

Whatever does not interest us may and will interest ua 
if associated with our life and fortunes. 

Things must have a relation to ourselves to be easily 
remembered. Students cau recall their own composition 
better than that of others. 

" A talented preacher who can deliver his sermon ver- 
batim, after a few readings, has confessed his inability to 
repeat the Lord's prayer correctly, although the former is 
fifty times as long. The secret of easy memorizing for a 
pupil lies in making au author's thought one's owu." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

MEDITATION. 

" It is safe to say that people do not generally see the 
power that lies in meditation. /( is the absorption of what 
we have learned. The average student will study hours and 
hoars to get his lesson. He crowds his brain, and the result 
will finally be brain-fag or nervous prostration. If he would 
study less and take more time for the absorption of those 
studies, he would have his lessons better, and he wonld be 
brighter for it. Meditation is one of the greatest mental 
exercises and mediums of thinking out problems known to 
psychologists. Bnt the mind and body must be at rest 
before we can receive the full benefit." — Peop. Leonidas. 

"The art of meditation may be exercised at all hours, 
and in all places, and men of genius in their walks, at table, 
and admidst assemblies, turning the eyes of the mind in- 
wards can form an artificial solitude ; retired amidst a crowd, 
calm amidst distraction, and wise amidst folly." — Isaac 
Diseaeli. 

" 'Tis greatly wise to talk witb out past hours; 
And ask them what report they bore to heaven ; 
And how they might have borne more welcome news." 

— Young. 

The third thing which we would mention as most helpful 
to the recalling of our knowledge is Meditation. It has been 
called a lost art, bnt it is the art of learning. 

The animal chews his food after be has eaten it. Medi- 
tation is equally essential to the mind. 

Oft abandoning one's self intensely to the contemplation 
of what he has seen, and heard, and read, aud studied, will 
give him new power and fresh triumphs. 
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It is not what we read, but what we digest, that gives us 
intellectual strength. It is not the number of books that the 
eye has scanned, but tbe thoughts that have taken hold of 
the soul, that advance us mentally and morally. 

Meditation is restoration. It is a couch where the mind 
can rest its wearied powers and renew its wasted strength. 

Meditation is the workshop of the soul. Here are 
wrought those ideas which shatter and build up kingdoms, 
which create the intellectual and moral heroes of history. 

It was through meditation that David breathed his 
thoughts into immortality. It was through meditation that 
Patrick Henry forged the thunderbolts of oratory with which 
he demolished the prestige of Great Britain. 

It is through meditation that the reading of a book be- 
comes a real event in tbe life of an individual. It is through 
meditation that knowledge is incorporated into our being 
and made our own. It is through meditation that tbe 
thoughts of an author leave their impress upon our soul. It 
is through meditation that the genius of a student is waked 
np. It is through meditation that the triumphs of literature 
have taken place. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



"We do a thing with difficulty first time. It becomes 
easier with each repitition. Finally we do it unconsciously. 
A sheet of paper or a coat once creased or folded tends to 
fold forever afterward into the same identical fold." — Wit 
James, M. D-, Ph. D., LL. D. 

"Vary much depends on the knowledge an individual 
possesses of his intellectual property. If he is in the habit, 
so to say, of frequently taking out his treasures of inform- 
ation and his ideas, and examining and dusting them, he will 
probably be able to find them readily when required." — J. 
Mobtimeb-Gbamville, M. D., M. R. C. S., etc 

The fourth thing that we would mention in establishing 
the habit of easily recalling onr knowledge is Review. 

Things stick in the mind by repetition. We learn our 
native tongue by hearing it over and over. We forget it 
when we cease to speak it. Missionaries and travelers lose 
their native tongue when they speak only a foreign one. Our 
Latin and Greek take their flight when we cease to study 
them. Van Biielow, the eminent pianist, says : "Wheu I 
neglect practice three days, the world notices a difference in 
my playing ; two days, and my friends notice a difference ; 
one day, and I notice a difference." 

Repetition is essential to the preservation of our knowl- 
edge. Repetition gives also a deeper insight into the mean- 
ing of words and the spirit of a piece. 

A celebrated orator of this country said when be first 
read Mark Antony's Oration over Caesar, that it seemed 
tame — but successive readings made it a masterpiece and 
kindled every emotion of his soul. 
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Review is strongly recommended by the best educators, 
and by the intellectually great, declared to be the key-note 
of success. 

Todd, in his Students' Manual, says : " Remember that 
the great secret of being successful and accurate as a student 
next to Ferseverance, is the constant habit of reviewing." 

Watts, who is one of the best writers on memory, makes 
review indispensable. Downs, whose work on memory is 
justly celebrated, declares that review makes the mind wax 
to receive and marble to retain. Dr. Harper, President of 
the University of Chicago, and said to be the finest teacher 
of Hebrew in America, makes review a sine qua non of study. 
Each day he requires the student to review the lessons of the 
proceeding day — besides he requires weekly and monthly 
reviews. He declares there is no rapid advancement without 
review. 

Thos. Jefferson was regularly in the habit of mentally 
reviewing and making analysis and abstracts of all be read. 
No day without verses committed, was the method of Roscoe 
Gonkling. 

The Hindoos are walking encyclopedias. They carry 
their vedas (their Bibles) In their memory by daily and fre- 
quent review. Through review, in the accuracy and extent 
of their information the Hindoos excel. 

We give below two notable examples of how the memory 
was trained through daily and systematic review. 

Mr. O. S. Fowler thus speaks of Mr. McGuegan of Milton, 
Pa. At twenty-five bis memory was very poor. In going to 
town for things he forgot what he went after. He remem- 
bered little of what he heard or read. He was led to reform 
by hearing a lecture on memory. He now repeatedly thought 
over what .he wanted to do and fastened it in his mind. He 
changed his plan of reading. At the end of every page he 
recalled what he had read until he could remember it per- 
fectly. He did this throughout books and books. He re- 
membered names by recollecting them in connection with 
the history of those named. He kept constantly busy in 
philosophizing on what he had read, and the result is that 
he acquired the most retentive memory and became the besc 
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informed man in central Pennsylvania. Lawyers applied to 
him for legal knowledge and doctors for medical information. 
When sixty years old his memory was waxing stronger daily. 
Thurlow Weed, one of the most noted of American poli- 
ticians, thus writes of himself. " Some of my friends nse to 
think that I was cat out for a politician, but I saw at once a 
fatal weakness, my memory was a sieve. I could remember 
nothing. Dates, names, appointments, faces — everything 
escaped me. I said to my wife, 'Catherine, I shall never 
make a successful politician, for I cannot remember, aud that 
is a prime necessity of politicians. A politician who sees a 
man once should remember him forever.' My wife told me I 
mnst train my memory. So when I came home that night I 
sat down alone aud spent fifteen minutes trying silently to 
recall with accuracy the principal events of the day, I could 
remember but little at first, now I remember that I could not 
then recall what I had for breakfast. After a few days prac- 
tice I found I could recall more. Events came back to me 
more minutely, more accurately, and more vividly than at 
first. After a fortnight or so of this, Catherine said, 'Why 
don't you relate to me the events of the day instead of re- 
calling them to yourself f It would be interesting, and my 
interest in it would be a great stimulus to you.' Having 
great respect for my wife's opinion, I began a habit of oral 
confession, as it were, which was continued for almost fifty 
years. Every night, the last thing before retiring, I told her 
everything I could remember that had happened to me or 
about me during the day. I generally recalled the very 
dishes I bad for breakfast, dinner and tea ; the people I had 
seen aud what they had said; the editorials 1 had written 
for my paper, giving her a brief extract of them ; I mentioned 
all the letters I had sent and received, and the very language 
used as nearly as possible; where I had walked or ridden. I 
told her everything that had come within my observation. 
I found I could say my lessons better and better every year, 
and instead of the practice growing irksome it became a 
pleasure to go over again the events of the day. I am in- 
debted to this discipline for a memory of somewhat unusual 
tenacity, and I recommend this practice to all who wish to 
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store up facts, or expect to have much to do with influencing 
men. Everyone may improve bis memory." 

Review is essential to progress and the retention of 
knowledge; the review is not merely that of repetition, but the 
conscious and sensible recalling of what we have learned and 
then comparing it with original sources. For instance, sup- 
pose we wish to review a lesson or book — we can do so by 
recalling what we know of the lesson or book, and then coin- 
pare what we remember with the lesson or book — or we can 
go direct to the lesson or book and review it by rereading it. 
The former is infinitely the better plan. 

Many bright students readily commit and easily forget 
— and whenever they wish to use any knowledge they have 
once acquired but forgotten, they consult a book. While 
some considered dull and whose progress at first is not rapid, 
make permanent their acquisitions by oft recalling all that 
they can remember of their studies and books, and then com- 
paring what they remember with the books themselves or 
with the original sources. 

"The conscious revival of impressions is the foundation 
of practical knowledge," says P. S. Edridge Green, M. D., 
F. E. 0. S. 

Therefore review daily by recalling the impressions that 
have been made npon your mind by any given subject or 
object, and compare these impressions witb the original 
hings themselves when necessary. 

EXERCISES. 

Review nightly the events of the day. Take often a 
census of your mental and moral possessions. Review daily 
some book. For instance, books of Psalms or Proverbs. 
Commit the first week two verses a day to memory. Each 
day review the verses of the proceeding day. The review 
should be wholly from, memory. Each week the number of 
verses may be doubled or increased. The task at first should 
be small. The human mind as well as the body grows best 
by not straining It. 
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"Milo took np a calf and daily carried it on liis shoulders ; 
as the calf grew his strength grew, and he at last arrived at 
firmness of joints enough to bear the ball." — Isaac Watts, 

The habit of daily reviewing cannot be too highly com- 
mended. Review every book you read. See the connection 
between paragraph and paragraph, and chapter and chapter. 
At the end of every page and chapter review. When you 
have closed the book review. Make analysis and abstracts 
of the book. 

"Think as you read. Think while you read— and think 
when you have closed the book." 

To think as you read, mentally picture what you read. 
Let faces glow before you. Let the form, features, dress and 
acts of individuals and scenes live before yon. When you 
read the abstract translate it into the concrete. 

To think as you read, ask questions which will bring out 
the meaning of the paragraph read. 



Who? 


Whent 


Which ! 


Why! 


Whatf 


Howt 


Where f 





It may take time to read a book in this way, but it will 
pay. The thinking powers will be cultivated — the judgment 
will become more sensitive and the whole intellectual man 
be developed. There will be a pleasure and profit never bo- 
fore experienced. One good book properly read is worth a 
hasty reading of a score of other books. One book rightly 
read enables us to read easier and more intelligently other 
books. 

In the reading of any book it is also best to consult the 
title, preface and table of contents first, and ask ourselves 
what we know of them. Thus the mind is brought into a 
receptive state, and truth lodged into the mind when thns 
interested sticks. This was the method of Gibbon, Calhoun 
and of Dr. Buckley, who had imperial memories. 

We shonld never hear a lecture, address or sermon with- 
out mentally reviewing it several times during its delivery. 
We may lose some paragraphs or thoughts, but by going 
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back and reviewing we will be infinitely the gainer by the 
truth that will stick in the memory. 

We should tell others what we have read or heard when 
possible. "Conversation makes a ready man." 

We should communicate to paper — at least in abstract — 
what we have read and heard. 

Says the incomparable Watts: " Once writing over what 
we design to remember and giving due attention to what we 
write, will fix it more in the mind than reading it five times." 

One wbo never forgot a name, always wrote a new name 
when he heard it and then tore up the writing. 

Review ! Review I Review is the price that must be 
paid for a retentive memory and well stored-miud. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
THE SUBCONSCIOUS OE SUBJECTIVE MEMOBT. 

"It is impossible to understand Memory without the 
unconscious. Memory is a faculty not only of our conscious 
states but also, and much more so, nf our unconscious ones. 
The great object of Education then should he, to transfer as 
much as possible of our actions from the conscious to the 
unconscious region of the mind. The possibility of all edu- 
cation is based upon this power." — David Kay, P. B. G. S. 

"I do not hesitate to affirm that what we are conscious 
of is constructed out of what we are not conscious of.": — 9ib 
Wm. Hamilton. 

"But it seems to me that on some occasions a still more 
remarkable process takes place in the mind, which is even 
more independent of volition than that of which we are 
speaking, as if there were in the mind a principle of order 
which operates without our being at the time conscious of 
it." — Sib Benjamin Bbodie. 

The mind acts through the senses and independently of 
the senses. When the senses are on the alert and on duty, 
and when tljey have ceased their function and gone to rest. 

Some say we have two minds, and call them the objective 
and subjective mind, or conscious and subconscious mind, &c. 
Others say that the mind is a unit and only acts in different 
ways. Be this as it may, the mind has the power to act 
through the senses and independently of the senses — consci- 
ously and unconsciously. 

The mind sees and hears, as in dreams, and even talks 
and walks, as in somnambulism, when the senses are locked 
and inoperative. 

Even when we are awake we do a great many things un- 
consciously. At first we learn to do them, and then perform 
them automatically ; walking for instance. We cannot do 
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two things at one time consciously, but we can do a great 
many things at one time unconsciously. This is a necessity. 
The unconscious or subconscious mind relieves the conscious 
of many duties. It stands sentinel and directs the move- 
ments and thoughts of the mind and arranges and systema- 
tizes where there has been chaos. Its work is ceaseless. 
Like the blessed Saviour, it is always active. It is au un- 
recognized but migbty helper to the conscious mind. 

The subconscious mind is a silent factor in our nature. 
Silent forces are the mightiest. Tbe lightning slays, the 
earthquake wrecks, and we stand appalled; but tbe light 
which creates no fear is more powerful. Annihilate it, and 
the Universe would swing blind and dead. So the silent 
forces are the mightiest in the building of character. 

The subconscious mind is influenced and controlled by 
environment. We owe much to heredity, but environment is 
more powerful than heredity. Says Herbert Spencer: "A 
man resembles the company he keeps far more than that 
from which he descended." 

The unconscious influence of our early years is well-nigh 
omnipotent. John Locke says: "A child learus more by the 
time he is seven years of age than all the rest of bis life. 
The greatest thing on earth is a child, because of tbe infinite 
possibilities wrapped up in it." 

Mrs. Meredith, of the Prison Gate Mission, takes infants 
steeped in the crimes of generations and moulds them ac- 
cording to that wonderful verse, Philippians 1 : 8, Thinking 
upon things bonest and just, lovely and of good report, and 
they become pure and useful women. Alexander tbe Great 
and Charles the Twelfth, according to Benjamin Franklin, 
became butchers of humanity by studying Homer. Visions 
of cruelty floating before the mind, though clothed in the 
language of divine beauty, are not healthful. For that rea- 
son Plato tabooed Homer in his Republic. 

National and family spirits are contagious. War is con- 
tagious; one man roused Europe to arms. Fashion is con- 
tagions; people like to follow tbeir leaders. 

Our surroundings greatly affect us. A boy raised in the 
mountains differs widely from a boy raised by the sea. The 
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Alps is tbe home of patriotism, and the shores of England 
that of commerce. The city and country mould people dif- 
ferently. The early experience of Washington fitted him 
better to be commander-in-chief of the armies of America. 
Poverty more than riches wake up tbe dormant powers of 
the soul. Most of our great men have been rocked in tbe 
cradle of adversity. 

The very pictures upon our walls are food for the imagi- 
nation and influence the whole after life. 

Our surroundings tell upon our destiny. While we could 
not control oiir early environment, we can our present, at 
least in many aspects. We can surround ourselves with 
good books, and "read, mark, learn and inwardly digest 
them," and cultivate thoughts and feeliugs which make for 
our mental and moral improvement. 

Tbe subconscious mind is developed by habits as well as 
by environment. Subconscious education is more powerful 
and permanent than conscious. 

Says Locke: "We must expect nothing from precaution- 
ary maxims and good precepts, though they be deeply im- 
pressed on the (conscious) mind, beyond tbe point at which 
practice has changed them (unconsciously) to form habits." 

Says J. G. Curtman : "Habit goes further than precept, 
and the teacher must ascribe most of his success to the for- 
mation of habits." 

Says Rousseau : "Education is nothing but a formation 
of habits." 

Habits are easy to form. Let anything be done the 
same time every day, and, though at first irksome, it will be- 
come pleasant and easy. 

Habits are bard to break. They have the strength of a 
cable when formed. The old adage is, Habit is second 
nature; but according to Lord Wellington, it is ten times 
nature. 

Tbe ease and perfection with which we do anything de- 
pends upon our ability to do it unconsciously. The first 
steps in music or anything is learned consciously, but when 
mastered it is performed unconsciously. Habits are economy. 
They save our time. If we had to do everything consciously 
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we could not do many things, and we would be burdened in 
doing ttiese things. 

Habit makes ns contented. Tbe white boy raised among 
the Indians does not take kindly to civilized life. 

"Habits are in our power, actions not always," says 
Aristotle. "This sounds like a paradox," says Dr. John Spar- 
hawk. "The meaning is, that a moral agent has it in his 
power to create a habit. Each act, each choice, each alter- 
native as it comes up he can either affirm or decline. But 
when the habit is once firmly seated, actions theu take on an 
involuntary character, become automatic and nnreflective. 
The will is no longer strong to protect and control." 

Habits are the mould into which the character is run. 
The more perfect the mould the more perfect the character. 
Habits are the track upon which the mind moves to a given 
station of thought or action. The track mast be kept in 
good repair to avoid accident or collision. 

The subconscious mind acts with more vigor or power 
than the conscious mind. We can do unconsciously that 
which we cannot do consciously. Men can paint, speak, 
write and work out problems in a subconscious state which 
they could never do in a conscious state. 

Haven, in his Mental Philosophy, tells of a French girl 
who took the prize for painting among many competitors 
against her protestations. When she arose every morning 
she found that touches of beauty had been given her picture 
during the night. She was dumbfounded as well as others, 
but she was watched, and it was discovered that she arose in 
her sleep and painted in a manner of which she was utterly 
incapable in a waking state. 

Dr. Robert Macuish, in his Philosophy of Sleep, tells of 
men who preached with an unction and power in their sleep 
which they did not possess in their natural state. Somnam- 
bulists seem to have supernatural strength and vision. They 
walk in safety where others fear to tread, and perform feats 
which others cannot imitate. 

In sleep forgotten facts are brought to light. A teller 
of the Bank of Glasgow, had revealed to him in his sleep, the 
cause of a deficiency in his books which had baffled him for 
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long days. In sleep we look forward as well as backward. 
The sister of Major Andre is said to have dreamed every act 
in the tragedy of her gifted hut unfortunate brother, before 
she heard of his arrest and execution. Outside of Scripture, 
from Cicero down we have many instances where dreams 
seem to partake of a prophetic character. 

The subconscious mind never forgets. Its memory seems 
perfect. The conscious mind remembers but little, and as 
age advances it weakens, but the subconscious mind seems 
to be able to recall all that has been impressed upon it. 

Peeple in drowning have had their whole past life to 
flash before them in a moment. Persons in excitement have 
recalled what they have seen and beard in former days with 
the vividness of first impression. Long- forgotten languages 
have sprung to the lips and facts buried in the sepulcher of 
the past were resurrected. 

Says Sir Wm. Hamilton: "The evidence on this point 
shows that the mind frequently contains whole systems of 
knowledge, which though in our normal state have faded 
into absolute oblivion, may in certain abnormal states, Hash 
out into luminous consciousness." 

Dr. Schofield, in the Unconscious Mind, tells of a "sailor 
shipwrecked and almost drowned who heard his mother's 
voice distinctly say, ' Tom, did you take James' cake V An 
awful question addressed to him forty years previously." 

Coleridge gives au account of an ignorant woman, who 
in her delirium repeated glibly sentences of Hebrew and 
Greek. It was an impenetrable mystery, until after long and 
laborious search it was discovered, that this woman when a 
girl, had cleaned up every morning the study of a learned 
man, who was in the habit of reading aloud from Hebrew 
aud Greek books. The words which were repeated by the 
woman, were the same found in the books of this learned 
man. 

Hudson, in Psychic Phenomena, says: "When we re- 
member that the subjective mind does record, and does have 
at its command, all the experiences of the individual, and 
that under certain abnormal conditions, in obedience to the 
initial impulse of suggestion, all its treasures are instantly 
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available, — we may marvel at the wonderful gifts with which 
the human is endowed ; but we may rest assured that the 
phenomena displayed are the results of the operations of 
natural laws." 

Poets and orators write and speak in the subjective 
state. There they forge and hurl their thunderbolts. Henry 
Clay often took no note of time. Intending to speak but five 
minutes, because of physical weakness, he spoke for two 
hours, then discovering his mistake he cbided bis friend be- 
side him, and said, "Why didn't you stick a pin into me, and 
stop met" He said, "I did run a pin into you up to the 
head, but it met with no response." 

If we were able to recall all that we have seen, heard or 
read, we would be prodigies, but all that we have seen, heard 
or read seems to be stored away in the unconscious mind. 

The question arises. Can we utilize it t Can we appro- 
priate tbe vast stores of information of the subconscious 
mind I We answer, Yes, — at least to some extent. 

First, we should place a subject clearly and many-sided 
be/ore the conscious mind, and then rest up, letting the sub- 
conscious mind arrange and systematize our ideas. 

Any idea planted in the mind of a thinker will grow. 

Says Bautain, in bis Art of Extempore Speaking, p. 178: 
"Carry your subject for a time in your mind, as the mother 
carries her offspring, aud during this period of gestation, by 
means of the spiritual and mental incubation, it wilt pass 
from an egg to an embryo." 

"I keep a subject," said Sir Isaac Newton, "constantly 
before me and wait until the first dawnings open little by 
little into a full light." 

"It has often happened to me," says Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, " to have accumulated a store of facts, but have been 
able to proceed no further. Then after an interval of time, I 
have found tbe obscurity and confusion to have cleared away, 
the facts to have settled in their right places." 

We often try to recall a name or fact but are unable, 
afterwards, when not thinking about it, the name or fact 
comes to us. "All things come to those who wait," is true in 
more senses than one. Give the subconscious mind a chance 
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and sbe will place her treasures at the disposal of the con- 
scious mi nil. 

Second. Trust the miud. Desire and believe in its im- 
provement and capacity. 

Bays Todd, in his Manual : " You may call upon your 
mind to-day for its highest efforts, and stretch it to its 
utmost in your power, and you have done yourself a kindness. 
The mind will be all the better for it. To-morrow you may 
do it again; and each time it will answer more readily to 
your calls. * * * It is thought by some, that no item of 
knowledge, and not a single idea which is once formed in the 
mind, can ever be lost. K may be forgotten to-day, but it 
will come again to the notice of the mind in the course of the 
unending progress which is yet to be made by the human soul." 

Our ability is not in what we have, but in using what we 
have in faith. There are powers of the body lying dormant 
which if called into play will enable us to dp wonders. 

Dr. Couwell, of Philadelphia, and the family were sitting 
around the fireside of their father. The cry of fire sent them 
from the room. The lather who had not walked for twenty 
years, followed and is still walking. 

The mind has its latent powers, which when called into 
exercise has made prodigies out of pigmies. An eminent 
Judge, when a boy stood at the foot of his class, until bis 
mother, after vainly attempting to teach him his lesson, wept 
and said, " Is my boy to grow up a dunce." That stung him 
to the quick, and he soon mastered and recited his lesson, 
and recalled and repeated many poems which his mother had 
vainly tried to teach him before. 

Under some powerful motive the mind has shown im- 
perial power and strength. A friend asked Daniel Webster 
how it was that without preparation he was able to crush his 
antagonist, Uayne. He replied: "In the first place, I have 
made the Gonstitutiou of the United States the study of my 
life, and on that occasion it seemed to me that all I had ever 
heard or read on the subject under discussion, was passing 
like a panorama before ine, arranged in perfectly logical order 
and sequence, and all that I had to do was to cull a thunder- 
bolt and hurl it at him." 
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Whenever a subject lies near the heart of any man and 
absorbs him, it will quicken his intellect and make his tongue 
more or less eloquent. Any thought or feeling that domi- 
nates one, will give new power to his mind and make his 
senses more acute along that line. 

Men see what they are interested in. A man who loves 
the beautiful, will listen to nature as she speaks to him in a 
varied language. A man who loves money will turn to com- 
mercial thoughts and transactions. 

Men hear what they are interested in. A doctor who 
could not be awakened by calling his name was told, '-Doctor, 
I have a foreign substance iu my eye. Can you remove it?" 
Immediately lie awoke. 

A man without desire and interest is a man without im- 
provement. We must hunger and thirst after knowledge to 
be filled. 

Sleep can be turned into mental improvement. Sleep 
can not only be tired nature's sweet restorer, but it can also 
be the means of Education. The attitude of the mind before 
sleep, determines the attitude of the mind in sleep. 

Two sisters slept together, one a mother, heard the first 
cry of her infant, the other never. 

A hotel waiter could not be aroused from sleep by call- 
ing his name, bnt his eyes were opened the moment he was 
addressed, Waiter. 

Some people wake np the same time every morning, save 
when they charge their mind before going to sleep to wake 
up at an earlier or particular hour. 

If we carry trouble with us to bed, our sleep will be rest- 
less. If we retire at peace with God and man, our sleep will 
be sweet. Whatever is our prevailing state of mind before 
sleep will likely be our condition in sleep. 

The subconscious mind never sleeps. When the con- 
scious mind is inoperative, the subconscious is wide-awake 
and active. The subconscious mind is influenced and con- 
trolled in sleep by suggestion. This suggestion may be made 
by your conscious mind before sleep. 

Dr. John Mason, in his famous treatise on Self-Knowl- 
edge, says : " What you are determined to remember, think 
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of before you go to sleep at night, ami the first thing in the 
morning, when the faculties are fresh." 

The subconscious mind will be occupied even in sleep. 
Give it something to do then, and it will perform its work 
better than when the senses are operative. 

If your mind is engrossed with the mastery of some subject, 
earnestly resolve before sleep that it shall be continued in sleep, 
and when you awake in the morning, resume your thinking and 
you will find your ideas better and more beautifully arranged 
than you deemed possible. 

Try it. An army of proof can be arrayed. 

Abraham Tucker, in the Light of Nature Preserved, says: 
"That our organs do not stand still the moment we cease to 
employ them, but continue the motions we put into them 
after they have gone out of sight, thereby working them- 
selves to a glibness and smoothness and falling into a more 
regular and orderly posture than we could have placed them 
with all our skill and industry." 

E. L. Stevenson says; "My Brownies (a new name for 
the unconscious mind), God bless them ! who do one-half of 
my work for me when I am fast asleep, and iu all human 
likelihood do the rest for me as well wbeu I am wide awake 
aud fondly suppose I do it for myself. I bad long been 
wanting to write a book on mau's double being. For two 
days I went about racking my brain for a plot of any sort, 
and on the second nigbt I dreamt the sceue iu Dr. Jekyl and 
Mr. Hyde at the window; and a scene, afterwards split in 
two, in which Hyde pursued took the powder and underwent 
the change in the presence of his pursuer." 

The splendid fragment of Kubla Khan is said to have 
been composed by Coleridge in sleep, and written down when 
he awoke. 

Tartiui, au Italian violiu player of celebrity, sprung into 
immortality through his Devil's Sonata, tbe inspiration of a 
dream. 

Condorcet, an eminent French author, is said to have 
been frequently compelled to leave bis calculations unfinished 
and retire to rest, where they solved themselves by morning. 

Abercrombie, iu bis Intellectual Power, says: "A dis- 
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tinguiahed lawyer had studied for days a most important 
case. One night his wile saw him rise up, sit down, write a 
long paper which he put in his desk, and return to bed. 
Next morning he told his wife he had a most interesting 
dream; that he had delivered a clear and luminous opinion 
on the case, and that he would give anything to recover the 
train of thought which had occurred. She then directed 
him to the writing desk, where be found all be dreamt clearly 
and fully written out." 

Lord Karnes says: "There are various interesting oper- 
ations of which we have no consciousness, and yet that they 
have existed is made known by their effects. Often have I 
gone to bed with a confused notion of what I was studying, 
and have awakened in the morning complete master of .the 
subject." 

Dr. S. 3. Lipscomb says: "Having to prepare a Sunday 
afternoon lecture for students of the University of Georgia, 
I found myself unable to arrange the ideas which I had. 
The paragraphic or formative thoughts could not be gotten 
into any form, and somewhat in disgust I quit trying, threw 
myself on the sofa in my library and fell asleep; but the un- 
conscious preacher took the matter in hand. Sleeping half 
an hour, I awoke with the lecture all prepared. I had little 
else to do, but take the pen and write off as an amanuensis. 
And the most singular feature in it all, was that the points 
darkest at first became most luminous while I slept. A fact 
which I have observed often in these experiences." 

In the life of Agassiz we have the following; "Agassiz 
had been for two weeks striving to decipher the somewhat 
obscure impressions of a fossil fish on a stone slab in which 
it was preserved. Weary and perplexed, he put his work 
aside at last and tried to dismiss it from his mind. Shortly 
after, he awoke one night persuaded that while asleep he 
had seen his fish with all the missing features perfectly re- 
stored. But when be tried to bold and make fast the image, 
it escaped him. Nevertheless, ho went early to the Jardiu 
des Plantes, thinking that on looking anew at the impres- 
sions he should see something which would put him on the 
right track of his vision. In vain, the blurred record was 
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as black as ever. The next night be saw tbe fish again, but 
with no more satisfactory result. When be awoke it disap- 
peared from his memory as before. Hoping that the same 
experience might be repeated on tbe third night, he placed a 
pencil and paper beside his bed before going to sleep. Ac- 
cordingly, towards morning, the fish reappeared in his dream, 
confused at first, but at last with such distinctness that he 
no longer had auy doubt as to its zoological characters. 
Still half dreaming, in perfect darkness, be traced these 
characters on a sheet of paper at the bedside. In the morn- 
ing he was surprised to see in his nocturnal sketch features 
which he thought it impossible tbe fossil itself should reveal. 
He hastened to the Jardin des Plantes, and with his drawing 
for a guide, succeeded in chiseling away the surface of the 
stone under which portions of the fish proved to be hidden. 
When wholly exposed, it corresponded with his dream and 
bis drawing, and be succeeded in classifying it with ease. 
He often spoke of this as a good illustration of tbe well- 
known fact, that when the body is at rest tbe brain will do 
the work, it refused before." 

God utilized sleep. By dreams he influenced prophets 
and priests of old. "The word of the Lord came unto Abra- 
ham in a vision." 

We spend one-third of our life in sleep, but it is not a 
state of apathy, but of activity, however unconscious we 
may be of it. Tbe subconscious mind is at work. Sleep is 
not only healthful to the body but also to tbe mind. It sends 
the streams of health coursing through the physical man 
and enables the mental man to solve problems and arrange 
and complete thoughts which would not otherwise be possi- 
ble. If therefore the attitude of the mind before sleep deter- 
mines tbe attitude of the mind in sleep, there should be a 
sacred preparation for sleep. 

Some may imagine that if we earnestly determine before 
sleep to think upon a given subject when asleep, our slumber 
will be restless and our body fatigued ; but this is a mistake. 
The subconscious mind never sleeps, and it is always active. 
It is going to think anyway, and the question is, Had we bet- 
ter not utilize this thinking t This can be done by giving tbe 
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subconscious mind a work to do, aud charging it to perform 
tMs work before wo go to sleep. 

Restlessness aud fatigue in sleep come often from an 
anxious state of mind before sleep, aud a cramped position 
of tbe body in sleep. There ought to be asaered preparation 
for sleep. The mind should be composed by prayerful medi- 
tation, aud the body should be relaxed. 

Says Lloyd Jones : " Very few people know bow to rest. 
They sleep but do not rest. The reason is, they do not relax. 
The muscles must be limp. They must have no more tension 
than a rag. Tbe spine must not he tense." 

DREAMS. 

Dreams have a variety of causes. Many are born of a 
disordered physical condition. But not only the physical 
condition of the day, but also the mental and moral states of 
the day, determine the dream of the night. 

President Edwards used to examiue his dreams to help 
to determine bis moral character; for he believed that dreams 
were an index of the state of the heart. 

Says Montaigne, iu his essays: " I believe it to be true 
that dreams are the true interpreters of our inclinations." 

Says Macnisb : " Tbe miser dreams of wealth, the lover 
of his mistress, the musician of melody, the philosopher of 
science, the merchant of trade, the debtor of duns." 

An old author thought the ruling passion or trait of a 
man's mind would come out in a dream. Those in whom ■ 
combatativeness is large dream often of fighting, and those in 
whom it is very small seldom or never dream along that line. 

" And often dreams 
Toe master passion of the soul displayed 
The huge deformity concealed by day; 
Warning the soul to ueware, awake I "— Robt. Pollok. 
We may control our dreams at night by controlling our 
physical, mental and moral states of the day. A French 
writer has said, that to dream gloriously you must live glori- 
ously. To briug angels down to converse with you in your 
sleep, you must labor in the cause of virtue during the day. 
We may order our dreams at night by determining our 
physical and mental and moral utates by day. 
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If late sappers, or overeating, or vicious anil anxious 
thinking, give us nightmare and horrible dreams, then we 
should quit intemperate eating and thinking and lie down 
to pleasant dreams. 

Education in natural sleep can take place not only by the 
suggestion of the conscious mind, but also by the suggestion of 
another. The subconscious mind in sleep can be led to act as 
we have seen, from present and previous physical and mental 
states. It is equally reasonable and possible for it to act not 
only from the suggestions of one's self, but also from the sug- 
gestions of another. 

Dr. Abercrombie tells of a British officer in an expedition 
to Louisburg, 1758, who could be led to believe or do anything 
that was suggested to him in his sleep, by friends whispering 
in his ear. They suggested a duel to him, and he went 
through the whole performance, even to firing off a pistol 
that had been placed iu his hands. They suggested to him, 
as he lay asleep upon a bunk, that he was in the water and 
in danger of being drowned. He immediately made the 
motions of swimming. They also suggested that a shark was 
after him. He made such a violent effort to escape that he 
threw himself from the buuk to tbe cabin floor. 

Haven, in his Mental Philosophy, says : "To such an 
extent are our dreams modified by sensible impressions that 
it is possible, by skillful management, to shape and direct, to 
some extent at least, the dreams of another as you will." 

Robert Macnisb, in his Philosophy of Sleep, says: "Dr. 
Beattie speaks of a man on whom any kind of a dream could 
be induced, by his friends gently speaking in his presence 
upon the particular subject which they wished him to dream 
about." And be adds : " I have often tried this experiment 
upon persons asleep, and more than once with a like result." 

W. Xavier Suddrith, M.A., M.D., who has devoted much 
time and thought to psychological subjects, has re-establish- 
ed conditions of health by suggestion in natural sleep where 
other methods failed. He says: " But especially in tbe cor- 
rection of such habits as bad temper and insubordination in 
children, is suggestion during natural sleep to be employed 
■ by parents and guardians." 
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Sidney Flower, LL. J)., a writer of merit and a pioneer 
in Somnopathy, has written an interesting and valuable 
pamphlet on Education in Natural Sleep. He gives a num- 
ber of instances where bad habits, both physical and mental, 
were broken up through suggestion made by parents to their 
children in natural sleep. The suggestions were to be made 
with gentle but firm voice. The child was told that he would 
give up the bad habit, that it was hurtful, &c. After a few 
experiments, the child was usually cured. If he showed ir- 
ritability in being talked to, the parent was to tell him in 
his waking hours that be would talk to him at night wheu 
be was asleep, and that he must not get angry. It usually 
had the desired effect. 

A young lady who was an expert in making parrots talk, 
pursued the following method. Just about dark she would 
walk before the cage of the parrots and repeat the sentences 
she would have them learn. They made no response, but the 
sentences stuck, and the next day the parrots repeated them. 

The subconscious memory which is active in natural sleep 
is very tenacious, and any fact lodged in it is there to stay. 

Dr. Paul Fares, an eminent psychologist of Paris, has 
met with marked success in stimulating and developing slow 
and uncertain memories by suggestion in natural sleep. 

> " We are somewhat more than ourselves in sleep; and 
the slumber of the body seems to be but the waking of the 
soul. It is the litigation of sense, but the liberty of reason; 
and our waking conceptions do not match the fancies of our 
sleep," — Sir Thomas Browne. 

" Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleeve of care— 
The death of each day's life, sore labour's hath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature's second course, 
Chief no urisher in life's feast. "^Shaksi'eare. 

" Magic sleep, where even the dull and passionless fre- 
quently enjoy a temporary inspiration. Their torpid faculties 
are aroused from the benumbing spell which hung over tbem 
in the waking state, and they walk in a region to which the 
proudest flights of their limited energies could never other- 
wise have attained." — Macnish. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

BOBUST HEALTH. 



There are many aids to memory. We shall discuss three : 
Robust Health. Bight Ideals. Self Control. 

u The first requisite to a good memory, to the formation 
of clear and lasting impressions, is sound physical health." — 
David Kay, F. R. G. S. 

"There is nothing in which men approach so near the 
gods as when they try to give health to other men." — ClCEBO. 

" To attain success aud length of service in any of the 
professions a vigorous body is essential." — Pbesident El- 
liot of Habvabd. 

"Health is a thiug to be attended to continually. There 
is no achievement in the world that is equal to perfect health." 
— Cablyle. 

"To be weak, is to he miserable," said Satan. 

Health is capital. A New York merchant offered one 
million dollars for the restoration of his eyesight. Few if 
any would be deprived of their eyesight for that sum of 
money. A sound eye is therefore worth a million. Other 
organs are equally valuable, aud a man with a sound body is 
a multi-millionaire. 

An expert in memory has said: "Anything which in- 
creases the nervous force, increases the power of recollection, 
and vice versa." 

The brain, like other parts of the body, is a digestive 
organ. It has millions of cells which are the storehouse of 
energy. From hard thinking these cells wane or are ex- 
hausted. Toward night, after a day of study, we feel mentally 
tired. If these cells are not fed and recuperated there 
would be a collapse. The activity and accuracy of our mem- 
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ory depends upon the nervous force stored away in oar brain. 
A subject or a lesson which is a blank at night may be fresh 
and vivid next morning. The cells of the brain have been 
renewed. It is therefore of vital importance that we look 
well to the storing of vital force in our brains. 

We shall speak of some of the ways to do this. The 
first that we shall mention is Deep Breathing. The air is 
not only the birthplace of the wind and cload, aud the supply 
of water for the earth; it not ODly vies with electricity in 
harnessing and moving our machinery and transmitting our 
thought; it not only makes possible wireless telegraphy and 
aerial navigation, but it is specially the mother of all physi- 
cal life. 

God breathed into man's nostrils the breath of life, but 
man has not always breathed as God created him. 

Civilization has multiplied other arts, but minimized this 
art. It is a lost art with some people. 

Respiration stands first in the preservation of the body. 
Men have subsisted forty days without food, bat they can't 
subsist one minute without air. 

The oxygen of the air is our strong physical deliverer. 
It ejects the poison from our system and vitalizes our blood 
and body. 

Air is life. Air is food. " Poor aeration of the blood 
means general starvation. Every muscle-cell, every brain- 
cell, every nerve-cell in the body is starved. Show me a 
shallow breather aud I will show you a person without 
energy, without sufficient blood, without sufficient recuper- 
ative power," 

Internal development should precede external develop- 
ment. Not only is the kingdom of heaven within you, but 
the kingdom of health. Athletes have wrought without and 
became wrecks within. To exercise without proper breath- 
ing is to create disease. 

The War Department rejected 75 per cent, of the ath- 
letes who applied during the late unpleasantness with Spain. 
Insurance companies do not find them a paying investment. 

An athlete himself says: "Jack Kennedy, the champion 
strong man; Prof. Dowd, physical culturist aud weight lifter; 
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Jap, the wrestler, and Pennell, the Hercules, all died of con- 
sumption. I have a list of over two hundred athletes, less 
prominent than these physical marvels, who died of con- 
sumption." 

Air famine slays more than Asiatic famine. Lung 
trouble is even more fatal than liquor trouble. From 1890 to 
1900 consumption increased over 100 per cent, in the United 
States according to the Census. Consumption is curable not 
by medicine bnt by nature, if begun in time. 

" No child was ever born into the world suffering from 
tuberculosis. Compulsory deep breathing in school would 
sweep it from the face of the earth iu two generations. A 
boy who inherited a hollow chest and consumptive tendencies 
was transformed in one year by being taught to inhale ten 
deep breaths through his nostrils, exhaling slowly, three 
times a day." — An eminent Physician. 

In case of dyspepsia and all stomach troubles the ab- 
dominal breathing is most beneficial and is sufficient in 
itself to cure many obstinate cases. 

P. Von Boeckman, who was the champion middle-weight 
wrestler of America, says: "In spite of the fact that I exer- 
cised daily, I was a chronic dyspeptic and habitually consti- 
pated, bnt to-day I am free from the trouble that at times 
made my life miserable. I owe the cure to natural breathing 
alone." To-day Mr. P. Von Boeckman is champion iu this 
new field. 

By deep breathing, people are made over in a few 
months. It is physical regeneration. Mrs. John Vance 
Cheney, founder of School of Life and Expression, famous 
for her beauty and attractiveness, works eighteen hours a 
day and is never tired; but not many years ago was a deli- 
cate, depressed invalid and always tired. 

Mr. W. B. C. Latson says: "The man who acquires the 
habit of deep breathing has entered a new life of power and 
repose. The woman who has done this has found the key to 
power. The skin becomes clearer, the eye brighter." 

Mr. Fred Beel, of Marsbfield, Wis., is a physical giant. 
Can walk thirty-five miles without fatagne, breathes deeply 
all the time awake and asleep. 
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" Man lives in proportion as he breathes, and the activity 
of the child is in close relation to the strength of its lungs. If 
the lungs are strong and active there is courage and boldness. 
If feeble, there is cowardice and debility. To be out of spirits 
is to be out of breath. To be animated and joyous is to be 
full of breath. 

"My progress was surprising. After eight months study 
I had lost my voice, or rather was unable to use it for singing. 
Deep breathing restored it." — Ciccolina. 

The greatest men of all times and countries, the Daniel 
Websters, the Napoleons, the Luthers, the Cromwells have 
been large chested, deep breatbiug men. 

Breathing capacity is oue of the chief differences be- 
tween bird and frog. The frog can only take a mouthful of 
air at a time, but the bird drinks it in until his great chest 
expands and every bone and fibre of body is filled with air. 
What a difference it makes. The frog can only sit and croak, 
but the bird can mount up above misama and disease to the 
very heavens, and sing in notes almost divine. Who bad 
not rather be a bird than a frogf But to lead the bird life we 
must expand the chest and drink in the pure air of heaven. 

To develop breathing capacity we must take breathing 
exercises. We give some of the most helpful. 

First, to take a good air bath night and morning. 

"Throw wide the windows of your room that you may 
receive the element in its pristine purity and with all its 
magnetic force undiminished. Fill the lungs full. Now 
without exhaling, rinse yourself out with the air — force it 
down, down, around, up, back again. Wash yourself thor- 
oughly. Let it gather up all the lurking impurities. Send 
it into the little back alleys where the waste and dirt accu- 
mulates. With practice you can do this a minute or more at 
a time; then slowly exhale. Do this two or three times and 
much that is impure and foul will have been cast forth from 
you, while there will be a fresh flow of magnetic energy to 
the blood and nerve centers." 

Second, exercises to be taken immediately after each meal. 
Breakfast, dinner and supper. 

Exercise for the first week. When you are ready to 
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begin, loosen your clothing so that you may breathe with 
ease, and take one long, deep inspiration, beginning with ex- 
pansion of the abdomen, and carrying the breath up by one 
continued inhalation to the ribs and chest. This breath 
should be indrawn for eight seconds, and then slowly exhaled 
for eight seconds. This first exercise is necessary in order 
to give you what few possess, namely a control of the breath- 
ing. The time allowed for this exercise should not exceed 
ten minutes. 

The exercises for the second week should still occupy 
only fifteen minutes, three times a day after meals, but they 
should be conducted as follows : Close the right nostril with 
the finger and inhale a deep breath, beginning as before 
with expansion of the abdomen and extending ribs and chest 
walls. Inhale this breath through the left nostril for ten 
seconds, and then hold it for ten seconds, finally exhaling 
through the right nostril for ten seconds. The control of the 
breathing will manifest itself to you when you are able with- 
out fatague to gradually exhale this breath for ten seconds. 
It thus takes thirty seconds to complete the breath, the in- 
halation and exhalation. After the first ten breaths, change 
the inhalation to the right nostril, exhaling through the left. 

The exercise for the third week consists of inhaling 
alternately through the right and left nostril and exhaling 
alternately. Each inhalation must occupy fifteen seconds, 
the breath must be held for ten seconds, and exhaled for 
fifteen. Notice particularly the difficulty you experience in 
exhaling for fifteen seconds. But it must be learned. It is 
necessary to your development, and the rewards are great. 

The exercises for the fourth week are devoid of any re- 
strictions in the matter of using first one nostril aud then 
the other in breathing; but the time of inhaling is increased. 
Every inhalation should take thirty seconds; then hold the 
breath for ten seconds, and exhale in twenty seconds, thus 
concluding tbe breath. 

The time of the exercise must be extended. 

Strange as it may seem to you who know nothing of the 
development through breathing, it is not uncommon among 
pur students to develop a capacity for inhaling and exhaling 
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covering a period of five minutes for each complete breath. 
Now the student begins to feel in truth that exaltation of the 
spirit and bodily vigor which comes with the presence of 
large quantities of zone in the system, revivifying and trans- 
figuring him. In place of weakness he shows strength; the 
rich color that has superseded the pallor of his countenance, - 
shows how well his physical body appreciates the nourish- 
ment which it has received. The wasted form has filled out, 
and the clear light shines from the eye- 
After the fourth week, the student should make the 
practice of deep breathing his constant aim. The muscles 
are now so strengthened that they are indifferent to any 
ordinary strain put upon them. 

He should begin to breathe deeply in the morning when 
he first awakes from slumber, and without tying himself 
down to any fixed hour for exercise, he should make a point 
at least once a day of giving up thirty minutes to his exercise 
while he reclines upon a couch. — Sidney Flower, LL.D. 

Exercises to be taken between meals. Devote at least a 
few moments twice a day to these exercises. 

Full Breathing. 

Sit or stand erect with shoulders drawn back. Take in 
a full breath, slowly expanding the abdomen first, then the 
chest. Hold a moment, then let the breath out slowly, com- 
mencing with the chest first. These exercises should be 
taken in an expectant, hopeful mood. A spirit of ill-humor 
and disbelief will rob them of their fnll power. A man must 
put his soul into anything to get the full benefit of it. Care 
must be taken not to fill the lungs too full at first. Pack the 
lungs a little more every day, but do not cause pain. Ob- 
serve moderation. 

Deep breathing exercises may also be taken in a reclin- 
ing position. Some think they are most helpful in that 
position. 

There is a vital principle, called by some Zone and by 
others Glanie, inherent in nature, especially in the atmos- 
phere, which breathed, builds up the physical man. 

The following exercises, given in the Ralston Health 
Club, will be found most helpful. 
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Fill the lungs full, clasp with the right hand aud with 
the left a piece of wood about the diameter of a broom 
handle. For gentlemen a broom handle of large diameter 
will suffice, and for ladies one of smaller diameter. 

Clasp this as gently as possible, while holding the breath 
. for three seconds. As you inhale and gently clasp the broom 
handle, think of the happiest prospect possible in your heart. 
G-lame will be detected. 

A college professor says of this exercise : " It is a lost 
art restored." An ex-Governor, " It has given me new life." 

Repeated trials of the above exercise will make the 
glame felt. 



The first requisite of success is to be a good animal. 

'■I am convinced that digestion is the great secret of life, 
aud that character, virtue, talents and qualities are power- 
fully affected by beef, mutton, pie crusts aud rich soups." — 
Sidney Smith. 

We live in what we digest. 

We cannot lay down iron rules about diet, because what 
agrees with one disagrees with another. The Esquimaux 
drink a gallon of whale oil or eat a dozen tallow candles a 
day with impunity, and even iu our winter climates people 
have a diet largely carbon, but to continue this diet in the 
summer invites disease and sometimes death. The climate 
and seasons should regulate our diet; nature has provided 
vegetables and fruits for summer and meats for winter. Our 
food should not be bolted down like the constrictor, or eaten 
in sullen silence. The attitude of mind with which our food is 
eaten is almost as important as the food itself. 

Prof. Elmer Gates, of the highest authority in Psychol- 
ogy, makes the following statement: "The irascible, the 
depressing, malignant and the fearful emotions create poisons 
iu every cell of the body; while the good emotions augment 
the nutritive changes in every cell of the body." 

The dyspeptic usually partakes of bis food under de- 
pressing emotions, and often finds that everything disagrees 
with him. The fault is not in the food but in the state of 
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his mind. Let him change his mental state and there will 
be a change in his physical state. 

Patent medicines often have the desired effect, not be- 
cause there is any more virtue in them than the medicine of 
the regular practitioner, but because they inspire hope and 
lead to a change in one's mental state, and hence a change 
in one's physical state. Therefore at meal time we should lay 
aside business and care, and eat our food with joy and single- 
ness of heart. 

The food we eat is said to have something to do with 
making our disposition. The fish-fed Chinese nght better 
than the rice-fed Chinese. The beef of the British is said to 
have something to do with their pugnacity, and the vegetable 
diet of the Hindoos something to do with their peace-loving 
disposition. 

"I think," said A. Bronson Alcott in one of his conver- 
sations, "when a man lives on beef be becomes something 
like an ox; if he eats mutton he begins to look sheepish, and 
if he feeds on pork may he not grow swiuisbl" "That may 
be," said Dr. Walker, of Cambridge, who was one of the 
listeners, "but when a man lives on nothing but vegetables, 
I think be is apt to be pretty small potatoes." 

PURE WATER. 

The value of pure water is bard to overestimate. 

" Pure water is hardly second to pure air as a life-giving 
and life-protecting agent." — Prof. Charles F. Chandler, a 
noted cbemist. " For every person who perishes from the 
effects of a stimulant, at least a thousand die from the con- 
sequences of drinking impure water." — Nicola Tesla, the 
celebrated electrician. 

On the war vessels, where nothing bnt distilled water is 
nsed, not a death is said to have occurred from disease dur- 
ing the Spanish- American war. Distilled water is the best. 
Boiled water is not distilled water. Bain water is next best 
to distilled water. 

Most people drink too little water. Four or five pints 
of water are daily eliminated from the body. A similar 
int should be daily drunk. 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

"All time and money spent in training tbe body pays a 
larger interest tban any other investment." — Gladstone. 

Exercise means bealtb and happiness. Mascles unused 
bring pain and misery. Trees crowded together grow up 
spindling. Water inactive becomes stagnant. Tbe bird 
caged pines away. Many a man is a spirit bearing about a 
corpse, as Epictetus described himself, for want of exercise. 
Exercise is an essential condition of growth and health. 
The mind and body should act in unison. Listless work is 
ineffective work. Tbe mind and body are related. Sound 
thought requires a sound body. Fine thoughts require a 
cultivated body. Exercise should not be carried to exhaus- 
tion. When weariness begins, development ceases. 

— Drtden. 
relaxation. 

All study makes Jack a dull boy. It is as important to 
know how to rest as to study. Americans have not learned 
this art. Dr. Clouston, a most eminent Asylum Physician 
of Scotland, said : " You Americans wear too much expres- 
sion in your faces. You are living tike an army with all its 
reserves engaged in action." 

Au accomplished Hindoo visitor at Cambridge said to 
Prof. Win. James : " I do not see how it is possible for you 
to live as you do, without a single minute in your day deliber- 
ately given to tranquillity and meditation. It is an invalu- 
able part of our Hindoo life to retire for at least half an hour 
daily into silence, to relax our muscles, govern our breathing 
and meditate on eternal things. Every Hindoo child is 
trained to this from a very early age." 

Relaxation is recuperation. 

DEPOSE. 

'I repose, I write, I think." — Campbell. 

" Our foster-nurse of nature is repose." — Shakspeare, 

The normal restful position of the body is that of repose. 

Many do not know by experience the meaning of bodily rest. 

When they sit down, they try to hold the chair, instead of 
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letting tbe chair hold them. When they ride, it is with body 
in rigid condition, as if they had to assist in the method of 
locomotion. When they rest, they do not give up to the bed, 
but keep their muscles tense. When they study, or specially 
try to concentrate their thoughts, they clench their fists and 
cramp their throats. When they listen to sweet music and 
gaze upon the masterpieces of Art, instead of letting the 
body go and giving themselves up to the pleasure, they keep 
tbe muscles of the eye and ear strained. When they talk 
they fatague the body by using the delicate muscles of the 
throat, instead of the strong ones of the diaphragm. 

A halt should be called. A revolution is needed. Miss 
Anna Paysou Call has sounded the bugle note in a little book, 
which is worth its weight in gold, and which Lyman Abbot 
says, should be in the hands of every teacher in America. 

1. Bepose is natural. The baby sits and sleeps with 
mnscles relaxed. The animal creation also. The cat when 
quiet relaxes and unbends itself. 

2. Bepose of body is essential to repose of mind. We 
cannot fix our thoughts well upon a given subject when the 
body is usurping authority 

3. By repose we can better control our temper. When 
anger is kindled, if we will only relax our muscles we can 
sooner master it. 

4. We can study better. Many wreck their minds, not 
so much from amount of study as wrong methods of study. 
They study with all the muscles of tbe body, when only the 
brain is needed. 

5. Worry is brain tension. Belaxation is exaltation in 
body and mind. 

EXERCISES. 

1. When yon sit and sleep, relax your muscles. 

2. When not using a muscle, relax it. To keep a mus- 
cle always tense is without sense. The ability to relax the 
muscles gives the ability to relax the miud. 

3. When you stop studying do not be afraid you will 
forget your lesson. Let tbe lesson go from your thoughts. 
You will thereby be refreshed. Mental as well as material 
food needs time to digest. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
BIGHT IDEALS. 

"As a man thinketk in liis heart so is he."— Solomon. 

" The heart's aye, the part aye. 
That makes us licht or wrang. "— Burns. 

The second aid to memory which we deem specially im- 
portant is ./tight Ideals. An ideal is a plan or pattern, put 
before the mind for guidance and imitation. There must be 
the ideal before the real. Ideals are motive powers. They 
excite to action. They rule us. The man whose ideal does 
not rise above food and raiment is an animal, and will not 
not grow in knowledge. Many remain poor and ignorant 
because they have no aspiration beyond the present. Change 
their ideal and yon will change their life. 

Ideals determine our thinking. Ideals are the mother of 
interest, and engross our thoughts. Whether Sbakspeare 
shall open to us the fields of imagination, or history shall 
unfold to us its truths, depends upon our ideal. Even the 
thoughts which spring unbidden to our mind are not the 
work of chance. They are born of ideals we have cherished. 

Ideals make character. If our ideals are of God, we act 
Godlike; if of Satan, we act Satanlike. 

Ideals call into play the emotions. Whether we have 
pleasure or pain, whether we love or hate, depends upon our 
ideals. Emotions produce chemical chauges in our blood. 
Each emotion produces a different chemical change. Grief 
and anger hare not the same effect. Intense exercise of the 
emotions may snap the brittle thread of life. Men have died 
of joy — and fear has slain multitudes. 

Ideals shape the body. Where husband and wife think 
alike they look alike. Catholic priests resemble each other. 
Ideals write themselves upon every fibre of the body, especi- 
ally the heart. Says the noted physiologist, Dr. Richardson : 
"1 believe that not a single external impression can be made 
on the senses that is not conveyed to the heart and registered 
upon it." "Not a single impression." What a record. The 
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The reverses of life are printed upon the brain as well as in 
the newspaper. Ideals can change the face. Ideals of right- 
eousness and love can make the human- face divine. Ideals 
of hate and iniquity can make the human face demoniac. 
No one need be ugly. The features may be rugged, but love 
for God and man will kindle the features into beauty. 

Ideals have enemies which must be slain. Murder is justi- 
fiable here. Irritability is an enemy which is often the first 
step to insanity. Worry is an enemy. It depletes the brain 
and poisons the body. It is useless. Said an aged man: "I 
have had a great many troubles, most of which never hap- 
pened." Looking upon the dark side is an enemy. Why 
should we keep before our mind our defects, when God him- 
self does not remember them, if we are repentant) The 
spirit in which we do anything is the measure of our success. 
There are foes which must be exterminated before we enter 
the promised land of learning. 

Ideals are realized through willpower. "Do not wait for 
something to turn up, but go out and turn something up." — 
Garfield. "Seize upon the truth where e'er it is found, 
neglect the prickle assume the rose." 

Ideals are realised through holding them in the mind. 
" Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report, tit ink on these things," says Pan!. To think here is a 
continuous act — hold in the mind. "Whatsoever" forbids one- 
sided views of things. Many newspapers give what society 
craves, but it is usually the life of the kuave. They devote 
a page to a scandal — a Hue to a denial. They chronicle the 
faults and failures of raeu rather than their virtues, so that 
we feel something like Madam De Stael, who said: "The 
more I see of men the better I like dogs." We need to 
fasten our thoughts upon the good in man, rather than feast 
upon the evil. No one ever accomplished anything great or 
worthy, who did not have before him some noble ideal 
towards which be was ever aspiring, though he never reached 
it. A desire born in the bosom of a slave, for the emanci- 
pation of his race, grew and controlled him until he saw their 
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fetters unloosed and their nationality established, and him- 
Belf one of the most nniqne characters of history. Ideals 
rule the world. Let no one be disconraged. There is no 
limit to progress. None know what is within them. From 
the log cabin and the canal came Lincoln and Garfield. 

Right ideals make a happy memory. Memory surveys the 
past, and tones op or depresses us, as the recollection of our 
ideals have been pleasant or otherwise. We live over what 
we have been. Our ideals determine the measure of our 
happiness or misery. Conscience approves or smites us as 
we have lived up to onr model of duty or departed from it. 
In old age we live more in the past than in the future, and 
if we can then look back to a Paradise of Childhood, oar 
days will be robbed of many a sting and filled with many a 
joy. Artists visit Florence and other cities to study the 
form and color of pictures and to receive inspiration from 
the masterpieces of Art. We have a diviuer picture gallery 
nearer home even in our minds — which we may hang with 
the ideal pictures of the true, beautiful and the good, and 
which will be a perpetual uplift and inspiration to us. 

Bight Heals make a useful memory. We remember what 
interests us. If our ideals are of whatsoever is true, honest, 
lovely and of good report, we will move and have our being 
along these lines; but if our ideals are that which is false, 
dishonest and untrue, then our memories will be saturated 
with these things. As our ideals are, so we are. Some think 
it is strange that their memories are poor for many things 
and imperial along certain lines, but it is not strange. Their 
memory is tenacious where they delight to think, and feeble 
where they/ot( to exercise it. 

A defective memory can be remedied by a change of 
ideals. There must be substitution in memory, as well as in 
tueology,to remove the evil. The only way to remove the bad 
air, is to open the windows and let in the pure air of heaven. 
Bo the miasma of our memories can only be ejected by opening 
up our minds to the reception aud indwelling of noble ideals. 

A man without ideals is a man without hope and im- 
provement. Says Hillis: "Earth knows no tragedy like the 
death of the souVs ideals." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
SELF CONTEOL. 



"The mastery of oar thoughts wins our battles." — 
Hillis. 

"The commanding will is one of the most valuable 
mental gilts."— Wm. Mathews, LL. D. 

Self control is one of the essential faculties of the soul. 
It is the magician's wand. It is health. It is happiness. 
It is the key to success. It is the will supreme, sitting as 
king and ruling over the empire of mind aud body. 

Self control relates to the physical man. With many 
the body is out of repair. It is full of leaks. These must be 
stopped. Nervousness is a leakage. It drains the body of its 
strength. It can be controlled and overcome. All angular 
movements of the body; all sudden turns and stops — twitch- 
ing of the fingers and tapping of the feet are injurious — aud 
are to be avoided. 

The following exercises are helpful iu restoring the equi- 
librium of the body. The accumulation and concentration 
of nerve force takes place especially while the body is dead 
still. Hold a tumbler of water at arm's length without spill- 
ing or even shaking any of it. Keep the eyelids dead still 
for fifty seconds. The fingers and feet also. Accompany 
these exercises with deep respiration. Look at some object 
across the room on a level with the eye, keeping the body 
perfectly still. Stand for fifty seconds, fixing the mind upon 
the eyelids, fingers and feet, inhaling and exhaling slowly 
and deeply. Endeavor not to move a musele while practicing 
these exercises. The object is to bring the body in subjection 
to the will and prevent the leakage of nerve force. The 
same exercises may be practiced sitting still. These exercises 
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are so important that they ought not to be neglected a single 
day. 

There are also mental causes of nervousness. The exer- 
cise of the malevolent affections sap the body of its strength. 
Worry ami auger, and fear in particular, dwarf and destroy 
the vital forces of the body. 

Vicious feelings grow by eotertaiument of them. We 
must kick them out — or better still, entertain their oppoaites. 
Two contrary emotions cannot dwell in the human mind at 
the same time. Therefore, cleave to the good and the bad 
will go. Break up all partnership with error and evil, and 
join right mental and moral forms, and you will have success 
of which you never dreamed. 

The body is a storage battery. Nervous energy is ac- 
cumulated there. In order that we maybe healthful aud 
hopeful and successful, the supply of energy ought to be in 
excess of the demand. Physical capital is as necessary as 
financial. A surplus of nerve force makes a man active and 
optimistic. A lack of it, inert and pessimistic. A man run- 
down physically sees but little pleasure in life. Fatague is 
the great enemy of health. Many diseases originate here. 

To cultivate daily nerve force, aud to create a supply of 
energy: Husband your forces. Practice deep breathing. 
Have nourishing diet. Avoid drinks that chill and nnduly 
stimulate the physical system. Control the passions. Mas- 
ter yourself. Practice exercise which generate nerve force. 
The following are helpful. When a muscle is tensed, nerve 
force is created. Teuse the different muscles of the body. 
With the arms in different positions, stiffen slowly and de- 
liberately all the muscles. Clench the flat, gradually tighten 
the pressure until the grip is terrific. Slowly make the 
muscles of the head rigid. Tense the chest, legs aud feet, 
gradually increasing the rigidity of the muscles. These ex- 
ercises are invaluable. 

The culture of the will is also important in self control. 
Our thoughts may be controlled by the will or circumstances. 
If our thoughts are controlled by the will, we are freemen. 
If by circumstances, we are slaves. The control of the 
thoughts by the will is healthful ; by circumstances, suicidal. 
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The control of our thoughts by the will, enables us to change 
our thoughts at pleasure. The control of the thoughts by 
circumstances, deprives us of that power— and makes us a 
prey to evil suggestions. 

The difference between men is not so mnch in power of 
the mind as in power of the will. Two men may be equally 
talented, yet while one may go to the Senate, the other goes 
to the Insane Asylum. Why? Because one masters cir- 
cumstances, and the other is mastered by circumstances. 

The student mast learn to control bis thoughts by the 
will, then he can ascend the Himalayas of literature. This 
may be difficult at first, yet it will become easy by practice. 
Any duty daily attempted and repeated, will become a habit. 

In all we do there should he a definite purpose and de- 
termination to accomplish it. The great difference between 
a man and an idiot, is the difference between a purpose and 
no purpose. 

We should daily do what ought to be done, especially 
when it is disagreeable, for thereby the will is strengthened. 

" He has not learned the lesson of life, who does not 
every day surmount a fear." — Emerson. 

When yon have discussed a thought, do not be con- 
stantly recalling it. Let it go. Mental slavery is worse than 
physical. Mentally going over the trivial and unimportant 
has the same effect upon the mind, that drinking the same 
water over time after time would have upon the body. 

Often marshal your thoughts upon some helpful subject. 

Perseverance will accomplish wonders in holding the 
mind upon a subject. Irrelevant thoughts will gradually 
cease to obtrude, and natural and related thoughts will arise 
and multiply. 

Thoughts are magnetic. They attract. Old adages are 
true. As we sow we reap. Curses, like chickens, come home 
to roost. We get what we desire. The man who is crazy 
for a rumpus usually gets it. Love begets love. Discourage- 
ment prevents success. Will and you wiu. Fear and you 
fail. Overboard with all the Jonahs that imperil the voyage 
of life. 

There is no attainment impossible to the man who knows 
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how to use liis will. Rev. Frank Russell, D. D., tells of a 
minister who passed from a weakling to a man of iron will 
by the daily exercise of it. 

Webster Edgerly writes of a woman who was not beau- 
tiful, but who charmed every one. Once it was not thus. 
She had few friends and many enemies — bnt she rejuvenated 
body, nerve, brain and heart. 

Memory is not a faculty, but a function of all the facul- 
ties. Therefore self control, or a mastery of these functions, 
makes potent the memory. 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 
CONCLUSION. 



To recapitulate, it lias beeu our purpose to show, that 
if we Concentrate earnestly, Associate naturally, and Classify 
logically, our memory will be a storehouse of knowledge; 
. and if we take a lively Interest in all we study and read, and 
strongly Determine to remember it, and oft Meditate, and 
turn over our treasures to the Subconscious Mind to digest ' 
and develop, and call to our aid Health, Bight Ideals and 
Self Control until they become a habit, we will easily recall 
onr knowledge, and will have a memory that is rational if 
not imperial. 

Meji are bora into the world with infinite possibilities. 
They have powers and faculties which are susceptible of the 
highest development, but this development can only take 
place through exercise. 

Locke says: "It is only practice that improves our 
minds as well as our bodies." 

Instantaneous perfection in any thing is a snare and a 
delusion. Growth is the law. 

The most irksome of duties become easier and more 
pleasant by repetition, until they can be finally performed 
with positive delight. 

By simple and continuous neglect, we lose our enjoyment 
and sometimes even our capacity for things in which we once 
delighted. Darwin tells us, that up to the age of thirty, 
poetry, painting and music were to him a joy and an inspi- 
ration, but afterwards — to use his own language — "bis mind 
became a machine to grind out general laws from a large 
collection of facts." The result was, he lost all taste for 
poetry and his faculties for painting and music became 
atrophied. 
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We convert ourselves iDto Darwins. We neglect oar 
faculties and lose the power and enjoyment of them. 

A noble poem read, painting and music, things that 
arc true, beautiful good, enjoyed and appreciated, even for a 
short time daily, will keep fresh and sacred a love for these 
things. High ideals daily practiced will lead to a diviner 
lite. 

The formation of right habits is the key to success in life. 
Notably so of memory. Habit is the doing of anything, 
physically or mentally, until we can perform it unconsciously 
and successfully. Cultivate your faculties consciously accord- 
ing to the laws of mind — and in due time your faculties will 
act unconsciously according to the laws of mind. 

All must form habits of memory — either good or bad. 
Habits are easily formed. Therefore have a true conception 
of tilings. Be determined. Resolution works revolution. 
Be persistent. Any state of mind indefinitely prolonged be- 
comes permanent. 

You have the making of your memory. Books can 
suggest, but you must act. Act now, act rightly. Obey tbe 
laws of memory and she will put her treasures at your dis- 
posal. Success is certain. ' 

Much is demanded of us. Amid the shadows of the 
pyramids, Bonaparte said to his soldiers, "Twenty centuries 
look down upon you!" and animated them to actiou and 
victory. But all tbe centuries, and the eternities, and God, 
and the Universe, look down upon us — and demand the 
highest culture of body, mind and spirit. 

Our beloved country needs better men and women and, 
in the language of our poet, says; — 

" Bring me men to match my mountains. 
Bring me men to match my plains; 
Men with empires in their purpose, 
Men with eras in their brains. 

'• Bring me men to match my prairies. 
Men to match my inland seas. 
Men whose thought shall pave a highway 
Up to ampler destinies. " 
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He who believed in the existence of man when clond- 
capped towers and gorgeous palaces shall dissolve, wrote : — 

" Be just, and fear not; 
Let all the ends thou aimest at, be thy country's. 
Thy God's, and truth's; then if thou tallest, 
Thou f allest a blessed martyr. ' ' 

But a greater than Shakspeare, He 

" Who was born across the sea, 
With a glory that transfigures you and me," 

Said, "To him that overcometh will I give to eat of the tree 
of life, which is in the midst of the paradise of God." 
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